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For over a century New Hampshire 
has been contributing to her sister 
states men and women of the first 
class. To nearly every state of the 
South and West have her sons and 
daughters gone, to become identified 
with their highest advancement. 
While the many have gone towards 
the centre, some have sought a home 
in the adjoining state of Maine, 


where they have received dis- 
tinguished treatment. From New 
Hampshire went General Henry 


Dearborn, Senator John Chandler, 
Senator William Pitt Fessenden, 
Judge Nathan Clifford, Governor 
Edward Kent, John B. Brown, the 
McKeans, Cochrans, Burleighs, and 
many other influential men and fam- 
ilies. From Maine, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire has 
received many valuable accessions to 
her population, who have become so 
identified with the state of their 
adoption that it has become in every 
sense their home. From Vermont 
came Edmund Burke, Ossian Ray, 
George A. Bingham, and Harry 
Bingham. From Maine, the Pine 
Tree State, came one who has done 
much to build up Berlin, one of the 





most flourishing villages in northern 
New Hampshire, a man who would 
be a welcome addition to any com- 
munity in which he might cast his 
lot,—Mr. Henry H. Furbish. 

The following sketch is from the 
pages of the History of Cods County, 
written by W. A. Fergusson. 

*¢* Successful manufacturers are pub- 


‘lie benefactors, and merit the grati- 


tude and praise of their countrymen. 
The nation that produces the most in 
proportion to its numbers will be the 
most prosperous and powerful. The 
United States possess all the natural 
advantages for the attainment of a 
result so desirable. It is the part of 
patriotism to turn these advantages 
to the best account, to differentiate 
the industries of the people, and to 
give employment to all classes of 
mind and capacity.” 

The citizens of Berlin have great 
reason to congratulate themselves on 
the formation of the Forest Fibre 
Company, and the establishment of 
this industry, as it brought to the 
town one who identified himself with 
its interests, is a most prominent 
factor in its development, and a gen- 
erous contributor to all matters hav- 
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ing for their object the weal and bet- 
terment of the community. 

Henry Hart Furbish, son of De- 
pendence H. and Persis H. (Brown) 
Furbish, was born June 3, 1835, in 
Gray, Me., where for many years his 
grandfather had conducted one of the 
largest tanneries of the state. The 
family removed to Portland when Mr. 
Furbish was but six months old, and 
he received the educational advan- 
tages of the excellent schools of 
that city, and was fitted for college. 
Inheriting business qualities of a high 
order from his paternal and maternal 
ancestors, at the age of sixteen he 
entered the sugar house of J. B. 
Brown, from whom he received the 
best of training in the supervision of 
large interests. He was an apt pu- 
pil, was made manager in due time, 
and had held this responsible posi- 
tion for several years when the works 
were closed in 1870. 

In 1871 the attention of Mr. Fur- 
bish was attracted to the manufacture 
of wood fibre by the soda process. 
He conducted experiments for the 
perfection of this process in New 
York until 1873, and from 1873 to 
1877 was manager of the experi- 
mental works at Yarmouth, Me. 

In July, 1877, availing himself of 
the valuable water-power at Berlin 
Falls, Mr. Furbish formed the nucleus 
of the present large operations of the 
Forest Fibre Company, by starting a 
small pulp mill (Mill ‘*‘A”), which 
could manufacture three tons of 
wood-pulp a day. The capacity was 
soon increased to six tons, and the 
industry became a fixed institution, 
and was the signal of progress and 
development of the town. The de- 
mand for the product became so 


Henry H. Furbish. 


large that in connection with J. A. 
Bacon, of Boston, Mr. Furbish, in 
1880, erected ** Mill B,” which has a 
capacity of about twenty-five tons a 
day. The Forest Fibre Company 
has now one of the largest, if not 
the largest plant for making chem- 
ical fibre in America, if not in the 
world. It furnishes employment to 
nearly 300 men, and ships its prod- 
uct to paper-mills in every section 
of the United States. This estab- 
lishment is the pioneer of the many 
like enterprises which ere long will 
utilize the waters which now go roll- 
ing almost unchecked along the rocky 
bed of the never-failing Androscoggin. 

In 1880 Mr. Farbish purchased his 
residence, which is beautifully sit- 
uated, commanding a fine outlook. 
On a clear day the summit of Mt. 
Washington can be seen, and at all 
times ‘‘Far, vague, and dim, the 
mountains swim,” and the many 
pleasure-seekers who travel miles, 
and expose themselves to the perils 
and discomforts of sea voyages, can 
find here the most lovely and romantic 
scenery. The river, which has a fall 
of some 200 feet in a mile, is bold, 
wild, and picturesque. The cultured 
taste of Mr. Furbish has made his 
home, with its accessories of comfort, 
convenience, and elegance, one of 
the most attractive places to be found 
in many a mile of distance. 

No one who has been familiar with 
the growth of Berlin for the last dec- 
ade will fail to award Mr. Furbish 
much of the credit for its present 
prosperity. His energetic force, his 
love of the beautiful, his broad liber- 
ality, have united in rendering him a 
most positive power in the com- 
munity in making in the wilderness 
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comfortable homes, and providing for 
the many the labor by which their 
daily bread may be earned. He has 
laid out a large territory into building 
lots, graded streets, introduced elec- 
tric lights, made other valuable im- 
provements, and created a beautiful 
village of eighteen model houses, to 
which number additions are being 
rapidly made. At the present time 
he is contemplating a systematic 
sewerage of the place, an undertak- 
ing of no small moment when we 
consider that the village is located on 
immense ledges of granite, every- 
where outcropping on the surface of 
the ground. From his agricultural 
operations and fine Jersey stock the 
farming community can draw useful 
lessons of improved agriculture and 
stock-raising. 

Mr. Furbish married, first, in Sep- 
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tember, 1856, Harriet A., daughter 
of Reuben Ordway, of Portland, Me., 
who died in December, 1871. Of 
their three children, but one, Willard 
H. (born March 4, 1862), survives. 
He is in business with his father. 
Mr. Furbish married, second, Sep- 
tember 20, 1883, Susan A., daughter 
of George F. Emery, of Portland. 
They have one child, Persis E., born 
June 14, 1884. 

Mr. Furbish was made a Mason in 
Atlantic Lodge, Portland, and has 
taken thirteen degrees in Masonry. 
He is a Republican in politics, an 
Episcopalian in religion, a valuable 
citizen, a prosperous manufacturer, 
a progressive leader in town improve- 
ments, and, by his public spirit and 
large-hearted generosity, proves his 
belief that he lives not for himself 
alone. 





BERLIN. 


One of the most flourishing, most 
enterprising, and most progressive 
towns in New Hampshire is Berlin, 
situate in Cods county, on the Andros- 
coggin river, where that dashing, 
rushing stream leaves the highlands, 
and becomes, in the adjoining town 
of Gorham, a dignified river making 
its way slowly toward the ocean. 
Berlin without the Androscoggin 
would perhaps have enjoyed the quiet 
of its sister towns for many decades 
to come, but the fall of a great river 
two hundred feet in a mile of its 
course attracted enterprising men to 
the development of the water-power, 
and within ten years the town has 
doubled its population. The census 


of 1890 will show over 4,000 inhab- 
itants within the township, mostly 
confined to the village. 

The main street of the village, ex- 
tending for more than a mile, follows 
the course of the valley, and has a 
decided ‘‘ up-hill” tendency as it leads 
toward the Berlin Mills. The build- 
ings, public and private, are modern, 
artistic, and attractive. They are not 
temporary structures designed for the 
day, but are built to withstand the 
rigors of a Northern winter, and to 
charm the eye during the summer 
when the neighboring mountain re- 
gion draws so many tourists from 
away. 

1The history of the town goes back 


1 Compiled from Furgusson’s History of Coés County. 
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to the years previous to the Revolu- 
tion; but for a long time it was un- 
interesting and of little importance. 
Hunters and trappers camped here in 
pursuit of game and peltry; later, 
the magnificent growth of pine 
brought lumbermen from the lower 
country to cut the logs which they 
transported to the mills below. Early 
settlers on farms farther down the 
valley, when in want of ready money 
to make payments on their land or to 
purchase supplies for their families, 
would make a temporary occupancy 
in a rude camp hastily constructed, 
and by hard labor would make *‘ salts” 
from the ashes of the large elms 
along the valley ; then, having accom- 
plished the object of their visit, 
would return to their homes to tell of 
the rocky ledges, the beautiful cas- 
cades, and the wonderful growth of 
timber. , 

The surface of Berlin is broken 
and mountainous, with ledges of rock 
outcropping in many places, and in 
others, with boulders of varying sizes 
scattered over the ground. It is not 
an agricultural town, although there 
are some good farms in the eastern 
part. 

The town was granted as Maynes- 
borough, December 31, 1771, to Sir 
William Mayne, Baronet, Robert, 
Thomas, and Edward Mayne, and 
others, of Barbadoes, and was incor- 
porated as Berlin July 1, 1829. It 
has an area of 31,154 acres. Many 
fine views of mountain, river, and 
forest scenery are afforded from va- 
rious points; but the charm of all 
this section is the river scenery at 
Berlin Falls. For over a mile a suc- 
cession of rapids and falls whirls along 
the rocky banks of the Androscoggin, 
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which is the only outlet of the Um- 
bagog chain of lakes. In its course 
above it receives the waters of the 
Magalloway, Diamond, and Clear riv- 
ers, and several minor streams, and 
at this point it is scarcely inferior in 
volume to the Connecticut at North- 
umberland. At the Glen Manufac- 
turing Company’s works this immense 
mass of waters is poured through a 
narrow chasm thirty-three feet in 
width, descending in one hundred 
yards over one hundred feet. At 
times of high water the view com- 
bines the terrible, majestic, grand, 
and beautiful, in a weird and fas- 
cinating combination. Seething and 
plunging and whirling itself into 
masses ofsnowy foam, it rushes down 
the narrow passage. 
“ Rapid as light 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss.’’ 
Rev. T. Starr King says that he 
does not think ‘‘in New England 
there is any passage of river passion 
that will compare with Berlin falls.” 
In the Act of Incorporation, dated 

1829, Benjamin Thompson, Thomas 
Ordway, and Thomas Wheeler, Jr., 
were authorized to call the first town- 
meeting, which was held at the dwell- 
ing-house of Andrew Cates. Amos 
Green was chosen first selectman at 
the meeting, Peter Wheeler, consta- 
ble, and Samuel S. Thompson, sur- 
veyor of lumber. Other residents at 
that time were Samuel Blodgett, Abi- 
athar Bean, Simon Evans, and fam- 
ilies. 

INHABITANTS OF BERLIN IN 1829. 
Green, Thomas, Jr., b. Feb. 12, 1783. 

Lydia F. (Evans), b. Feb. 3, 1785. 

Amos, b. March 21, 1807. 

*Daniel, b. Dec. 19, 1808. 

Edmund, b. Jan. 26, 1812. 
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Green, Aaron, b. Jan. 4, 1814. 

Lydia, b. Aug. 17, 1817. 
Wallace, Levinia, b. March 29, 1811. 
Cates, Andrew, b. May 30, 1784. 

Betsey (Scribner), b. July 14, 1785. 

*Daniel, b. Aug. 11, 1813. 

Lydia, b. Oct. 11, 1816. 

*Sinclair, b. March 19, 1820. 

Scribner, b. Oct. 13, 1821. 

Hannah, b. Jan. 10, 1826. 

Betsey, b. Sept. 16, 1810. 

Andrew, Jr., b. April 2, 1808. 

Betsey (Griffin), b. Sept. 28, 1805. 

Nathaniel, b. May 15, 1829. 
Wheeler, Peter, b. Dec. 18, 1790. 

Sally (Seavey), b. Feb. 23, 1800. 

Nathan, b. Nov. 24, 1818. 

James, b. Nov. 19, 1820. 

Albion, b. May 2, 1823. 

George, b. Nov. 13, 1825. 

Lafayette, b. March 9, 1829. 

Thomas, b. Dec. 29, 1783. 

Sally (Blodgett), b. April 2, 1787. 

Thomas, Jr., b. June 18, 1806. 

*Cyrus, b. July 5, 1810. 

Polly, b. April 1, 1812. 

Sally, b. May 18, 1814. 

*Dexter, b. April 27, 1816. 

*Reuben H., b. April 20, 1819. 

*Hiram, b. April 8, 1822. 

Daniel J., b. Oct. 12, 1825. 

Jonathan W., b. Nov. 1, 1829. 
*Blodget, Samuel, b. Aug. 28, 1802. 

Rebecca (Bean), b. Oct. 10, 1800. 

*Samuel D., b. Oct. 27, 1827. 

Zeruah, b. Jan. 23, 1828. 

*Nathan, b. Aug. 30, 1829. 

*Joseph, b. Dec. 6, 1804. 


Mary L. (Wright), b. April 12, 1809. 


*Herman A., b. Nov. 28, 1827. 
Ruby, b. Nov. 30, 1829. 
Bean, Abiathar, b. June 30, 1794. 
Mercy, b. Jan. 1, 1797. 
Eliza Jane, b. Jan. 2, 1817. 
Lydia M., b. June 10, 1821. 
Louisa, b. Sept. 25, 1828. 
Thomas C., b. Oct. 27, 1826. 
Mary A., b. Aug. 13, 1829. 
Thompson, Samuel S., b. Sept. 19, 1773. 


Thompson, Catharine, b. Nov. 15, 1772. 

Benjamin, b. Aug. 1, 1803. 
Eliza, b. Feb. 29, 1807. 
Sarah J., b. Sept. 1, 1810. 

Amos, b. July 19, 1818. 

Evans, Simon, b. Sept. 13, 1780. 
Mehitable (Messer), b. Aug. 19, 1782. 
Caroline, b. March 28, 1799. 

Lydia, b. June 8, 1807. 

Lovina, b. Aug. 7, 1808. 

Uriah, b. Feb. 25, 1810. 

William, b. Jan. 21, 1812. 

Polly, b. May 19, 1814. 

Abigail, b. April 15, 1816. 

Betsey, b. Dec. 23, 1818. 

Esther A. R., Sept. 3, 1823. 
William Sessions, of Gilead, Me., 

came to Berlin in 1821 or 1822, 

cleared a piece of land, and with Cy- 

rus Wheeler built the first house in 
the township, in 1823 or 1824. In 
the spring of the latter year a party 
of eighteen people from Gilead ac- 
companied Mrs. Sessions into the 
wilderness, and formed the first set- 
tlement. Mr. Sessions sold his farm 
to Benjamin Thompson, before 1829. 
He died in 1885, aged over 90 years. 
Simon Evans came from Shelburne. 
Samuel S. Thompson, an old Revo- 
lutionary soldier, and his son Benja- 
min, came in 1827. He was a car- 
penter. Samuel Blodgett, a brother 
of Mrs. Sessions, was the first settler 
on the west side of the river. Benja- 
min Bean came from Success. Thom- 
as Wheeler, son of Samuel Wheeler 
(a soldier of the Revolution, who 
moved from Temple, N. H., to Gil- 
ead, Me., in 1799), came from Shel- 
burne in 1826. They were all na- 
tives of Gilead. His daughter Polly 
married Daniel Green, and Sarah 
married Benjamin Thompson. The 
Chandlers, early settlers, were of 
Pembroke extraction. 


* On check-list n 1877. 
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The first trader in town was Thom- 
as Green, who had a small store near 
his grist-mill as early as 1835. He 
afterwards introduced wool carding 
machinery into town. Daniel Green 
opened a store in 1850. He had 
commenced the manufacture of mill 
machinery in a small way in 1843, at 
which time he was, with his brother 
Thomas, making clapboards, which 
they drew to Harrison, Me., a dis- 
tance of forty miles. The last raft 
was run down the river in 1851. In 
1850 the population was 173, the val- 
uation $161,045. The valuation in 
1888 was $760,963; in 1889 it will 
amount to about $1,000,000. 

During the Rebellion, Berlin is 
credited with nineteen three-years 
men, thirteen one-year men, and three 
nine-months men, over half of whom 
fill soldiers’ graves. There is but 
one man who enlisted from Berlin 
who now resides there. Three of 
Daniel Green’s sons were in the ser- 
vice,—Sullivan D., Francis D., and 
Charles V. Only the former returned 
to his old home. On the Berlin roll 
of honor should be inscribed also the 
names of Scribner Cates, D. W. 
Blodgett, S. A. Andrews, Ethan A. 
Andrews, Nelson Green, Charles S. 
Green, Albert Green, and Jesse 
Tuttle. 

The Congregational church of Ber- 
lin was organized in 1877, and has 
been ministered to by Rev. Arthur 
J. Benedict, Rev. Albert Donnell, 
and Rev. Stephen L. Bowler. The 
meeting-house was built in 1882, and 
is valued at $10,000. St. Ann’s, 
Roman Catholic, was built in 1880. 
The Universalist church was organ- 
ized in 1885. The St. Paul, Luth- 
eran, was organized in 1887. St. 
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Barnabas church (Episcopal), organ- 
ized in 1888, is in charge of Rev. 
Herbert L. Mitchell. It is designed 
to build in the immediate future an 
appropriate chapel. The high school 
house was finished in 1885. 

About $3,000 is raised for school 
purposes. Mr. Irving Stearns has 
been principal of the high school for 
the past year. 

The Atlantic & St. Lawrence Rail- 
road was incorporated in 1847. The 
road was completed to Gorham in 
1850, and trains ran regularly to and 
from Portland on and after July 4, 
1851. The road was opened to North 
Stratford in 1852, to Island Pond in 
1853, connecting with the Canadian 
road in July of the latter year. In 
1853 the road was leased to the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 
Falls station, which is 1,011 feet 
above tide-water, the branch 
opened to Berlin Mills in 1854. 


From Berlin 
was 


BERLIN MILLS. 


The opening of the Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence Railroad to Berlin threw 
the great advantages of the enormous 
water-power of the Androscoggin 
river into practical availability, and 
those wise financiers and far-seeing 
business men to whom this railroad 
owed its existence at once took 
measures to utilize the falls in the 
manufacture of lumber. J.B. Brown, 
Josiah S. Little, Nathan Winslow, 
and Hezekiah Winslow, all of Port- 
land, under the firm name of H. Wins- 
low & Co., erected a mill in 1852 on 
the Thomas Green privilege, at the 
head of the falls. This mill contained 
one gang and two single saws, with 
a capacity of production of from 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet of lumber 
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per annum. The river at this point 
has a fall of seventeen feet, with an 
estimated power of 20,000 horses, 
only a fraction of which has as yet 
been utilized. In 1855 another gang 
saw was added. The mill was in 
good operation, and had established a 
demand for its lumber, when the dis- 
astrous and widely sweeping panic 
of 1857 overwhelmed the business 
world and carried many large lumber- 
ing firms to destruction. Through 
skilful management and judicious 
care H. Winslow & Co. weathered 
the storm, although conducting busi- 
ness for some years at a loss of 
thousands of dollars. This was the 
critical period of the prosperity of the 
mill, and, once passed, nothing but 
success has since attended its prog- 
ress. In 1858 a single saw and a 
grist mill were introduced, and in 


1860 the first rotary saw was placed 


in position. From that time to the 
present many changes have been 
made, numerous buildings erected, 
and machinery added, until the plant 
to-day is one of the largest in north- 
eastern New England. Its present 
production is 140.000 feet of long 
lumber per day, 30,000 shingles, 
10,000 clapboards, 60,000 laths, 
15,000 pickets, etc. There are four 
circular saws, a gang and a band 
saw, three single machines, two clap- 
board machines, lath and picket 
saws, etc., etc. To attend to the 
labor the services of from 275 to 300 
men are required. The main building 
is 225 feet by 60 feet in size; but 
with the out-buildings, blacksmith 
and repair shops, offices, store, houses 
of operatives, etc., etc., a flourishing 
village has sprung up, with a beauti- 
ful church and parsonage. In the 
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winter season from 300 to 400 men 
are employed in the logging opera- 
tions in the woods on the upper 
river. 

In 1866 the Berlin Mills Company 
was formed, the members of the 
company being J. B. Brown, Mrs. 
Little, and Messrs. Clemens, Brig- 
ham, and Warren. Subsequently the 
other members of the firm acquired 
the interests of Messrs Clemens, 
Brigham, and Warren. In 1868 J. B. 
Brown sold his interest to William 
W. Brown, and Lewis T. Brown pur- 
chased a part of the interest of the 
Little heirs. Subsequently Mr. W. 
W. Brown sold a portion of his in- 
terest to J. W. Parker and Thomas 
Edwards. In 1888 Mrs. A. I. C. 
Davis and Mrs. L. T. Brown sold 
their interest to the other partners 
and H. J. Brown. 

William W. Brown has shown 
himself possessed of rare business 
powers, and stands prominent among 
the lumber manufacturers of the 
age. He has taken a fatherly in- 
terest in the progress of Berlin, 
and his financial assistance is always 
to be relied upon in furtherance of 
any movement to advance or improve 
the condition of its people. Lewis 
T. Brown was for many years the 
superintendent, and formed an exten- 
sive acquaintance in Coés county, 
and probably no one in this section 
ever stood higher in the esteem of the 
leading men. He died in 1886. 

The corporation formed in 1888 
consists of William W. Brown, J. W. 
Parker, Herbert J. Brown, and Thos. 
Edwards. William W. Brown is 
president, Thomas Edwards, treasu- 
rer; J. W. Parker has charge of the 
logging operations ; H. J. Brown, su- 
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perintendent of the mills ; H. E. Oleson 
is in charge of the store. This “store” 
is a mammoth affair, conducted with 
the same system, and rivalling in ex- 
tent of its transactions many metro- 
politan establishments. There are 
departments for dry goods, clothing, 
groceries, hardware, stoves, etc., 
paints, oils, etc., flour, feed, ete. The 
Berlin Mills post-office was estab- 
lished in 1881, with J. W. Parker 
post-master. L. C. Beattie is the 
present incumbent. 


FOREST FIBRE COMPANY. 


The large chemical pulp-mill of 
this company attracts prominently 
the attention of every visitor to Ber- 
lin, by its conspicuous location, the 
prominence and size of the buildings, 
the thick clouds of smoke rising from 
the massive smoke-stacks of its fur- 
naces, and in the evening by the 
brilliancy of the electric lights, which 
not only illuminate the large grounds 
of the plant, but a much larger area. 
In the manufacture of wood pulp in 
this manufactory the wood used is 
principally poplar and spruce; the 
poplar is brought from the surround- 
ing country, and the spruce consists 
of the slabs and waste product from 
the saw-mills of the Berlin Mills 
Company, several hundred yards 
above, and connected with the pulp- 
mills by a car-track. The logs and 
sticks, of any and all sizes, are fed 
into a large hopper and descend upon 
a‘set of heavy knives, revolving with 
great rapidity. Here they are speed- 
ily converted into small chips, which, 
falling on an elevator belt, are car- 
ried into the adjoining building and 
dropped upon the floor of the mill. 
They are then shovelled into iron 


boilers set beneath the floor, where 
the chemicals are added, and the chips 
reduced to pulp by boiling. After 
coming from the boilers, the pulp is 
taken into large wooden tanks and 
passed through heavy rellers, thus 
straightening out the fibre and remov- 
ing a large proportion of the water 
and chemicals. It then passes to the 
pressing-room, where it is made into 
cheeses under a hydraulic pressure of 
3,500 pounds to the square inch, 
after which it is tied up in bags and 
is ready for the market. The liquid 
pressed from the pulp is taken to an 
adjoining building, and the chemicals 
reclaimed with very little loss. Henry 
H. Furbish is the directing spirit. 


GLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


In June, 1885, availing themselves 
of the grant of exemption made by 
Berlin to any establishment for the 
manufacture of wood-pulp which 
should be erected on the ‘ great- 
pitch” of the Androscoggin, a num- 
ber of wealthy Massachusetts capi- 
talists formed the Glen Manufacturing 
Company, and erected one of the best 
constructed and equipped pulp and 
paper-mills in New England, at a 
cost running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Building opera- 
tions were commenced July 4, 1885, 
and the mill was started May 1, 1886. 
The special feature of this mill is the 
development of power, 9,000 horse- 
power being produced under a head 
of forty feet. Connected with the 
mill are four pairs of forty-two inch 
horizontal wheels, one thirty-six inch 
and two twenty-four inch vertical 
wheels, sixteen pulp-grinding ma- 
chines, eight fifty-four inch rag- 
engines, two ninety-two inch and one 
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ninety-six inch paper machines. A 
large and complete fire service has 
been provided, consisting of auto- 
matic sprinklers, steam and rotary 
fire-pumps, etc. The mill produces 
thirty tons of ground wood-pulp and 
twenty-five tons of roll-paper a day, 
and employs 200 workmen. Seven 
double tenements were built in 1886 
by the company for rent to the em- 
ployés. The officers are J. L. Hob- 
son of Haverhill, Mass., president ; 
H. M. Knowles of Boston, treasurer ; 
and I. B. -Hosford of Haverhill, 
Mass., manager. 

This mill, in connection with the 
Haverhill (Mass.) Paper Company, 
furnishes the print paper for the New 
York Tribune, New York News, Bos- 
ton Globe, Chicago News, besides nu- 
merous journals of smaller circula- 
tion. It uses in the manufacture of 
this paper 7,000,000 feet of spruce 
lumber, and 4,000 cords of poplar 
annually. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN PULP AND PAPER 
COMPANY. 


In September, 1883, P. W. Locke 
purchased a guaranteed 500 horse- 
power near the mouth of Dead river, 
of Daniel Green, and at once began 
the erection of a three-ton pulp-mill. 
In December, 1883, the White Moun- 
tain Pulp and Paper Company was 
organized, with a capital of $40,000, 
B. S. Gibson, of Portland, president, 
P. W. Locke, treasurer, A. M. Munce, 
clerk. In 1885 the company more 
than doubled the capacity of the mill, 
purchasing additional power sufficient 
to run it. Additions were made in 
1886 which have increased the capac- 
ity to seven tons a day and give 


employment to thirty men. The mill 
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uses about 1,800 cords of spruce and 
poplar wood per annum, and is light- 
ed at night by forty-one of Edison’s 
incandescent electric lights. In 1886 
Benjamin F. Hosford, of Boston, 
Mass., purchased the interest of Mr. 
Locke. The officers were B. F. Hos- 
ford, president, A. M. Munce, treas- 
urer, superintendent, and clerk. In 
August, 1887, this mill passed into 
the hands of the Glen Manufacturing 
Co., and Charles D. Porter succeeded 
Mr. Mance in his offices. Production 
increased to 12 tons daily. There is 
1800 horse power utilized at No. 2. 

The Glen Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s mill No. 3 was built in 1888 
on the old Horner & Hastings priv- 
ilege, on the site of the first mill in 
Berlin. The capacity of the mill is 
six tons of ground wood pulp per 
diem. The horse-power is 900. The 
three mills give employment to 400 
men. 

Hon. Samuel E. Paine, state sen- 
ator from Coés county for 1887-’88, 
has been a resident of Berlin for 
eighteen years, and one of its,keenest 
business men. His active life has 
been mostly passed in Milan and 
Berlin, and wholesome practical re- 
sults testify to his business ability. 
A Democrat in politics,"“a Universa- 
list in religion, he supports in the 
most energetic manner anything he 
deems for the good of the public, 
which has often called him tojposi- 
tions of trust. The senator is im- 
mensely popular with the masses, 
and rarely fails to carry his point. 
He was representative from Berlin in 
1877, 1885, 1886. 

Physicians.—The early physicians 
were those who were called from fa 


distance. The visits of Dr. Joln 
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Grover, of Bethel, Me., Dr. O. B. 
Howe, of Shelburne, and Dr. O. M. 
Twitchell, are remembered by the 
older citizens as being often made, 
and furnishing the medical aid of the 
day. Later, Dr. H. F. Wardwell and 
Dr. E. M. Wight came from Gorham. 
Finally, Dr. Wardwell located here, 
the first settled physician of Berlin. 
His practice has been a large one, 
and with undiminished clientage he is 
to-day as brisk and cheerful, as cor- 
dially welcomed to the homes of the 
suffering, as when he first threw his 
‘* pill-bags” over the back of his 
horse for a trip up the Androscoggin. 
Dr. F. A. Colby, a young man of cos- 
mopolitan experience and thorough 
medical knowledge, came here in 
June, 1882, and after a stay of near- 
ly three years sold out his practice, 
in April, 1885, to Dr. F. B. Locke. 
After two years’ residence on the 
Pacific coast on account of his health 
he returned to Berlin, purchased from 
Dr. Locke the right to again practice 
in the village, and permanently 
located here in February, 1887. 
Dr. J. A. Morris came here from Lit- 
tleton in 1886. Dr. Lavallee is the 
French physician. Dr. J. D. Holt 
settled in Berlin in April, 1888, and 
Dr. H. W. Johnson settled in August 
of the same year. 

One of the oldest and most promi- 
nent business men of Berlin is Daniel 
Green, in whose possession at various 
times has been all the water-power 
along the Androscoggin at Berlin. 
His sons Sullivan D. Green and John 
W. Green are residents of Berlin. 

Among the young, enterprising, and 

uccessful business men, no one ranks 
higher than Eugene W. Scribner, 
born in Gilead, March 12, 1852, who 
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settled in Berlin in 1870. He is a 
Democrat, and has served Berlin as 
selectman, and Coés county as coun- 
ty commissioner two terms. He has 
lately moved to Fort Payne, Ala. 

The law business of the village is 
attended to by Robert N. Chamberlin 
and Daniel J. Daly. Mr. Chamber- 
lin was born in Bayor, N. Y., July 
24, 1856, and comes of French stock. 
His father lives at West Stewarts- 
town. Mr. Chamberlin commenced 
to study law in the winter of 1877-’8, 
and was admitted to the bar at Guild- 
hall, Vt., in 1881, and to the New 
Hampshire courts in 1883. He set- 
tled in Berlin in 1881, and is a mem- 
ber-elect of the New Hampshire leg- 
islature. He is a Republican. Mr. 
Chamberlin is a ready speaker, a well 
read lawyer, an energetic worker, 
and would make a good presiding 
officer of any assembly. Daniel J. 
Daly was born in Lancaster, Jan. 27, 
1859, read law with W. & H. Hey- 
wood, and was admitted to the bar in 
March, 1885, and a few months later 
settled in Berlin. He is a Democrat, 
and was elected State Solicitor for 
Cods county at the last biennial elec- 
tion for a term of two years, running 
largely ahead of his ticket. 

The firm of Twitchell & Goss was 
established in Berlin in November, 
1888. Mr. Twitchell resides in Gor- 
ham. Herbert I. Goss, born in Ver- 
mont, Dec. 4, 1857, read law in St. 
Johnsbury, and was admitted to the 
bar in Vermont in June, 1883, and in 
New Hampshire in July, 1885. 

George H. Hoadley, D.D. S.., lo- 
cated in Berlin in 1886. He is a 
native of Vermont. 

As might be expected in such a 
young and thriving village, most of 
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the business of the place is in the 
hands of young and active men. 

Stahl Brothers, dealers in dry 
goods, clothing, boots and shoes, 
fancy goods, carpeting, jewelry, sil- 
ver-ware, etc., established in 1881, 
claim the largest store and largest 
stock in Cods county, with branches 
in Gorham and New York. The 
brothers are natives of Germany. 

The firm of C. C. Gerrish & Co., 
dealers in dry goods and general mer- 
chandise, was founded in 1878. They 
have a large store, and do a large 
business. The firm ‘consists of 
Charles C. and William H. Gerrish, 
cousins, who came from Maine. 

J. B. Gilbert, dealer in hardware 
and furniture, started in business in 
January, 1889. 

Pickford Brothers, dealers in gro- 
ceries, clothing, and general merchan- 
dise, were established in 1887. They 
settled in Berlin in 1876. They are 
natives of Quebec. 

A. B. Forbush, jeweller, carries a 
choice stock of goods. He isa native 
of Lancaster, N. H., and has been in 
business in Berlin since January, 1885. 

Hodgdon & Crowell, dealers in 
general hardware, silver, tin, crock- 
ery, glassware, stoves, sporting 
goods, paint, and furniture, attend 
to the plumbing and steam-heating 
of the village, and manufacture tin 
plate, sheet iron and copper work, 
steam boilers, furnaces, and gas ma- 
chines. The firm was established in 
1885. 

F. F. Bisbee, druggist, successor 
of F. C. Stevens, commenced busi- 
ness in April, 1889. 

Stearns, Wheeler & Co., dealers in 
general merchandise, meats, and pro- 
visions, were established in July, 
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1888. The firm succeeded John B. 
Noyes, who sold the business when 
he was appointed P. M. The Co. is 
George W. Page. 

Tucker & Hodgdon, dealers in hay, 
grain, flour, clothing, and groceries, 
was established in June, 1888. The 
members of the firm are both natives 
of Coés. Mr. Tucker has been in 
business since 1886. 

Life insurance and accident insur- 
ance business in the village is attend- 
ed to by E. M. Abbott, a resident of 
Berlin since 1869, and a native of 
Stow, Maine. 

Oliver Lambert, dealer in dry 
goods, ready made clothing, boots and 
shoes, and general merchandise, set- 
tled in Berlin in 1879, and has been 
in business since 1884. He is a na- 
tive of Quebec. 

Frank L. Wilson, druggist, was 
established in business in the village 
in 1885. He comes of Londonderry, 
N.H., stock, and has lived in town 
since 1855. 

The Wilson House, A. C. Evans, 
proprietor, has a good livery con- 
nected with it. It is a small hotel 
of twenty-four sleeping-rooms, and 
the only hotel in town. The Cascade 
House, very popular with the travel- 
ling public, was sold in the fall of 
1888, and is to be turned into a 
parochial school. 

The Berlin Independent, a Repub- 
lican newspaper published by W. A. 
Boothby, was first issued early in 
April, 1888. 

The future of the town is assured. 
Such immense water-power, only par- 
tially utilized, is certain to be all im- 
proved in the near future, and Berlin 
has only commenced its career as a 
manufacturing centre. 
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Hon. William 


E. Chandler. 


HON. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER. 


Hon. William E. Chandler was 
elected June 15, 1887, by the legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire, to fill out the 
unexpired term in the senate of the 
United States caused by the death of 
Hon. Austin F. Pike. At that time 
we predicted in the pages of the 
Granite Monruty that the state 
would be represented by another 
strong senator; that he would enter 
the senate chamber with a national 
reputation for sagacity and wisdom ; 
and that his ability and influence 
would be immediately recognized by 
that body. For two years Mr. Chand- 
ler has served New Hampshire in 
the senate of the United States—the 
most august legislative body since 
the days when the Roman senate gov- 
erned the world: only two years of 
a senatorial career, yet long enough 
to demonstrate to his constituents and 
to the whole country that Mr. Chand- 
ler is the equal of any of his senato- 
rial associates. 

The most important work of mod- 
ern legislative bodies is done in com- 
mittees. Mr. Chandler, very proper- 
ly, was given a place on the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, being peculiarly 
fitted for the duties of that important 
committee from his service as Secre- 
tary of the Navy during the adminis- 
tration of President Arthur. He was 
also a member of the Committee on 
the Improvement of the Mississippi 
River, of the Committee on Railroads, 
of the Committee on Additional 
Accommodations for the Library of 
Congress, of the Committee on Indian 
Traders, and of the Committee on 
the Suppression of Epidemic Dis- 
eases. 


During the session of the Fiftieth 
Congress Mr. Chandler spoke on the 
tariff, on the fishery treaty with Great 
Britain, on instituting a department 
of agriculture, on the work of the 
civil service commission, on naval 
affairs, and on the irregularities oc- 
curring at the election of the legisla- 
ture in the state of Louisiana. 

His speeches were listened to by 
his brother senators, and were read 
by thoughtful men in every section of 
the country. They were words of 
wisdom, strong in common-sense, 
appealing to the judgment, convinc- 
ing the reason, understood by all. 
He addressed a home audience of 
over sixty million people. His politi- 
cal opponents found in him a fair if a 
bold and aggressive antagonist. His 
incisive speeches would sometimes 
cut them like a knife, but all recog- 
nized his conscientiousness and his 
patriotism. 

Every patriotic American, especial- 
ly every New Englander, if he has 
not already done so, should read Mr. 
Chandler’s speech on the fishery 
treaty. To him was largely due the 
rejection by the senate of a treaty 
which would have been a disgrace to 
the great American people. 

The resolutions, introduced into 
the senate by Mr. Chandler, de- 
manding an inquiry into election 
methods in Louisiana, and _ his 
clear and ringing speech exposing 
frauds against American suffrage in 
that commonwealth, influenced the 
north and in no small measure con- 
tributed to marshalling the Northern 
states in an almost unbroken phalanx 
to offset and counteract the iniquitous 
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methods adopted in some of the 
Southern states to carry an election. 

Mr. Chandler is credited by his 
political opponents with having se- 
cured the election of Rutherford B. 
Haves to the presidency. He cer- 
tainly took no inconspicuous part in 
those days in maintaining that the 
right should prevail. His friends 
claim that indirectly during the last 
election he was no inconsiderable fac- 
tor in the great victory achieved by 
his party. He did not hesitate to 
‘‘wave the bloody shirt.” So long 
an American citizen, white or 
black, is deprived of his right to cast 
his ballot, or is robbed of the right to 
-have that ballot fairly counted, so 
long will Mr. Chandler boldly and 
openly oppose such crimes against 
the suffrage. 


as 


From his first entry upon his sena- - 


torial duties Mr. Chandler took a 
broad and statesmanlike view of all 
subjects which came up for consider- 
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August 10, 1772. Voted, to build 
a meetinghouse on the east end of 
Mr. Hill’s pasture, near Maj. Slapp’s. 
Voted, that the former committee 
appointed to build near Mr. Turner’s, 
build said meetinghouse at the east 
end of Mr. Hill’s pasture, aforesaid, 
48 ft. in length, 34 broad, and 10 or 
12 ft. posts. Voted, to disannul and 
make void all former votes passed in 
said town respecting a meetinghouse, 
excepting the timber heretofore pro- 
cured for that purpose. 

March, 1773. After the election 
of the town officers, voted to raise 40 
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ation in the senate. Faithful in small 
things, in matters of great import 
Mr. Chandler has been equally faith- 
ful. Seeking always the best inter- 
ests of the country, he is staunch and 
stalwart in his allegiance to the great 
political party which he helped to or- 
ganize, and which by his counsel and 
advice for a quarter of a century he 
has wisely led. 

In ability, in political experience, 
in sagacity, and in statesmanship 
which comprehends our complicated 
foreign relations, as well as the needs, 
demands, and necessities of every 
section of our country, and the wants 
and rights of every citizen, Mr. 
Chandler is the peer of Hale and 
Frye of Maine, Edmunds and Mor- 
rill of Vermont, Hoar and Dawes of 
Massachusetts, Evarts of New York, 
Sherman of Ohio, Ingalls of Kansas, 
and of all those great men whose pub- 
lic services render so distinguished 
the senate of the United States. 


LEBANON.—Concluded. 


pounds to make and repair highways, 
and 20 pounds for the support of a 
school, and submitted the laying out 
of a road from Masquama bridge 
through Jon*. Dana’s and Maj. Slapp’s 
land to the meetinghouse, to the dis- 
cretion of the selectmen. It would 
be proper, for a better understanding 
of the location, to state that said road 
is the one now travelled from the said 
bridge (called the Hubbard bridge) 
to West Lebanon, on the south side 
of which, about half way between the 
Luther Allen house and the cottage 
of Richard Kimball, stood the wan- 
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dering and metamorphosed meeting- 
aouse. 

At a meeting Sept. 7, 1773, Jede- 
diah Hebbard and Jonathan 
were chosen Grand Jurymen. The 
first elected in town. Voted, that 
Jury boxes be procured by the se- 
lectmen, and that the said selectmen 
get a plan of the meetinghouse and 
lay it before the town in order to 
erect pews and seats in said house. 

March, 1774, town officers chosen. 
Raised 40 pounds for roads and 
bridges. 

May 30, 1774, made choice of Ne- 
hemiah Estabrooks Grand Juror, to 
serve at the Hon. Superior Court at 
Plymouth. Query, Whether the 
town will do anything to finish the 
meetinghouse. 
ative. 

Sept. 4, 1774. Chose Sam!' Payne 
and John Hyde Grand Jurymen for 
the year ensuing. 

Jan’ 5, 1775. Voted to build a 
Grist mill and chose a committee to 
look out a place and make report. 
Voted the sum of 30 pounds for the 
support of schools, and chose a com- 
mittee to divide the town into dis- 
tricts for school purposes. The Com- 
mittee reported four districts, and 
gave to the first £11-18-6 ; 2, £9-16-6 ; 
3°, £5-8-6 ; 4", £2-16-6 ; making £30. 
Said report signed by John Wheatley, 
John Slapp, John Griswold, Bela 
Turner, and Jedediah Hebbard. 

March! 14, 1775, being the com- 
mencement of a new era in the history 
of the country, the names of the 
town officers elected will be given 
(viz.), Nehemiah Estabrooks, Mod- 


Dana 


Resolved in the neg- 
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erator; Dea. Nehemiah Estabrooks, 
John Wheatley, Esq ., and Lt. John 
Griswold, Selectmen; Silas Water- 
man, Town Clerk and Treasurer ; 
Azariah Bliss, Constable; Charles 
Saxton, John Lyman, Abiel Willis, 
and Nath' Porter, Jr., Tytheing men : 
Henry Woodard, Lt. Samuel Payne, 
Nath! Porter, Jr., and Zacheus Down- 
er, Highway Surveyors; Lt. John 
Griswold, Joseph Martin, and Ensign 
W™ Dana, Fence viewers; Capt. 
Bela Turner, Sealer; Joseph Wood, 
James Jones, Samuel Bailey, Abel 
Wright, and Charles Hill, Haywards ; 
Nath! Storrs, Silas Waterman, Eben- 
ezer Bliss, and Jesse Cook, School 
Collectors ; Bela Turner, John Wheat- 
ley, Levi Hyde, John Griswold, and 
John Slapp, School Committee. Voted 
£6 to defray town debts, and £40 
lawful money for repairing highways 
and bridges. Also voted £2 to de- 
fray the expenses of the committee 
appointed by the Province of New 
Hampshire to attend the Continental 
Congress. 

July 17, 1775, chose Nehemiah 
Estabrooks, Maj. John Griswold, 
John Wheatley, John Slapp, Silas 
Waterman, Jedediah Hebbard, and 
Azariah Bliss, a Committee of Safety. 
Voted, that in case it is not conven- 
ient for all to meet, any number, not 
less than three, may be empowered 
to act, and that any one of the com- 
mittee may be empowered to issue a 
warrant in case of necessity, or dep- 
utize an officer if occasion shall re- 
quire it. Voted, that said committee 
be directed to confer with the com- 
mittees of the neighboring towns, 


1 The proceedings of the town-meeting following from March 14, 1775, to 1783, were of so much interest 
that we have given them entire as copied by the late C. C. Benton, from whose writings the foregoing 
statements of town-meeting doings have been gathered.—Eb. 
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that there may be a plan of uniformity 
in their proceedings. 

Feb. 1, 1776, Resolved, to pursue 
the present plan proposed for a re- 
dress of grievances, and chose Dea. 
Estabrooks, John Wheatley, and 
John Griswold to act as said Com- 
mittee, and to correspond on that 
subject with other towns. 

March 12, 1776, chose Dea. Esta- 
brooks, Moderator, Silas Waterman, 
Town Clerk and Treasurer, and the 
remainder of the usual town officers. 

March 31, 1776, Dea. Estabrooks 
moderator. Query—whether the town 
of Lebanon will procure a town stock 
of ammunition for the use of said 
town. Resolved in the affirmative. 
Whether the town will direct the 
selectmen to procure one hundred 
pounds of powder, four hundred 
pounds of lead, six hundred flints, to 
be deposited in some proper place in 
said town, and under the direction 
of the selectmen as a town stock of 
ammunition for said town, and also 
to see if the town will agree to pur- 
chase a like quantity of powder &c., 
to be disposed of by said town to the 
inhabitants thereof, at a reasonable 
price, in order to accommodate them 
for the ensuing muster in May next. 
Resolved in the affirmative. 

March 11, 1777, chose the usual 
town officers, and elected Maj. Slapp, 
Lieut. Ticknor, Dea. Dana, a com- 
mittee of safety. Voted to the sol- 
diers from this town, in the Royalton 
company in proportion with Hanover, 
said to be eight men at 10 each. In 
regard to the small pox, voted that 
the people of Lebanon who are dis- 
posed to be inoculated, shall have 
preéminence before the people of 
other towns, and in case there is suf- 
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ficient room, the doctor may take 
some from other towns, but under 
very stringent rules. Voted, the 
committee of safety appoint as many 
meet persons as they shall judge 
necessary to accommodate the public 
as tavern keepers in the town the 
current year, under such restrictions 
and regulations as they shall judge 
most conducive to the peace and 
good order of the town, and the pub- 
lie generally. Voted, that Charles 
Sexton and Zacheus Downer be in- 
spectors of public houses in this 
town the current year. 

April 14, 1777, voted not to choose 
a county register. 

November 26, 1777, voted not to 
direct the selectinen to pursue the 
warrant sent to them by the assembly 
at Exeter, for the choice of coun- 
sellor and representative the ensuing 
year. Voted, that the town will vin- 
dicate the selectmen in their non- 
compliance with the aforesaid war- 
rant. 

Town meeting December 24, 1777. 
Voted, to choose a committee of three 
men to examine into the cases of 
those persons who neglected their 
duty, when draughted into the pub- 
lic service the current year. Maj. 
Slapp, Joseph Wood, and Lemuel 
Hough were chosen said committee. 
Voted, that the aforesaid committee 
be and are hereby authorized and 
empowered to detain such delinquents 
as aforesaid before them, and to 
make strict inquiry into the cause of 
their neglect ; and if said committee 
shall judge their reasons sufficient, 
they shall acquit them or him. If 
otherwise, said committee shall exact 
a fine not exceeding ten pounds, of 
each delinquent for every defect as 
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aforesaid. And said committee are 
hereby empowered, in case of non- 
compliance, to issue forth a warrant 
for the collecting said fine out of the 
estate of such delinquents as shall 
refuse to pay as aforesaid, said fines 
to be improved for the benefit or 
encouragement of such of the inhab- 
itants of said Lebanon as have gone 
or hereafter shall go into the public 
service. 

March 10, 1778. After election 
of town officers, voted that all taxes 
that may be granted the current year 
shall be raised upon the dollar by an 
equal distribution, according to the 
number of polls in town, and that the 
assessors shall assess the inhabitants 
of this town. and if any shall refuse 
to pay, who is liable, or is suspected 
of not giving in a true account of his 
interest, and refuses to take his oath, 
then the assessors shall assess them 
according to their best judgment, in 
such sums as to them appears equit- 
able in such a case. 

March 31, 1778, voted that Amos 
Robinson, and any other person dis- 
posed to attend public worship in 
this town, have full liberty therefor 
as they shall think proper. Voted, 
Azariah Bliss and Jesse Cook be 
tavern keepers the current year. 

Voted, that the committee of safe- 
ty and selectmen exert their author- 
ity to suppress tippling-houses in 
this town the current year. Voted, 
to raise the sum of £291-17-6 as a 
Continental tax, to be paid in Con- 
tinental bills into the town treasury 
by the first day of October next. 

Voted, that the public tax of £200, 
granted February 3, 1778, be paid in 
Continental bills, and bills emitted by 
the state of New Hampshire. 
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A pamphlet containing the Con- 
stitution of Vermont being read in 
the meeting, voted, unanimously, to 
accept it with the several articles of 
alteration, proposed to be made 
thereof by the convention of commit- 
tees from a considerable number of 
towns on the grants east of Con- 
necticut river, and concur with such 
towns as are disposed on said easterly 
grants, in the proposed union with 
the State of Vermont.” Voted, that 
Dea. Estabrooks and John Wheatley 
be a committee to represent the town 
of Lebanon in the proposed conven- 
tion of committees from a number of 
towns on the grants east of Connecti- 
cut river, to be held in said Lebanon 
in May next. 

June 26, 1778, Voted, the sum of 
£8-0-0, being the proportion of said 
Lebanon, of the public expense aris- 
ing from the complication of the 
union with the State of Vermont. 
Voted, a tax of £37-15-2 to discharge 
the debts of the town. Voted, that 
Mr. Waters, Mr. Jones, Joseph Til- 
den, and Martin Dewey be released 
from a fine laid upon them for delin- 
quency in public service. Voted, that 
Maj. Slapp procure a copy of an act 
passed by the state of Vermont, for 
regulating taverns and preventing 
tippling houses. 

July 7, 1778, Voted, that an 
average, with respect to the public 
service, be made amongst the inhab- 
itants of said Lebanon upon polls 
and estate, and that the selectmen 
be a committee to join the military 
officers in making said average. 

December 1, 1778, Voted, that we 
approve of the conduct of our repre- 
sentatives and others, members of 
the Assembly of the State of Ver- 
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mont (held at Windsor in said State, 
in October last), who dissented from 
said Assembly, excluding the sixteen 
towns east of Connecticut river (that 
had entered into a union with said 
State) from any privilege whatsoever, 
that might, and in justice ought, to 
accrue to said town, by virtue of 
their aforesaid union with said State. 
Chose Dea. Estabrooks and John 
Wheatley to represent the town of 
Lebanon, in a proposed convention 
of the towns upon the grants east and 
west of Connecticut river, to be held 
at Cornish in this month. 

Anuual meeting March 9, 1779, 
chose town officers, and also chose 
Dea. Estabrooks, John Wheatley, 
Elibu Hyde, Silas Waterman, and 
Edmund Freeman, a committee of 
safety. Adjourned to April 20, 
1779. 

Voted, that all monies received for 
taxes and from other sources, and all 
payments shall be made equal in 
value to what it was in 1774. Voted, 
a tax of £20 to pay town debts. 
Voted, to build a bridge over the 
river Mascoma, near the house of 
Jesse Cook, as soon as public affairs 
will admit, and chose a committee to 
examine and select the most proper 
spot and report. Voted, £40 for 
repair of highway, and that labor 
should be three shillings per day at 
the rate of wheat at six shillings per 
bushel. Adjourned to May 3, 1779, 
at the house of Azariah Bliss, inn- 
holder. Voted, to erect a cart bridge 
over the river Mascoma, near the 
house formerly occupied by Jesse 
Cook and voted a tax of £11 for 
said purpose, accounting wheat 6/— 
Rye 4/—Indian corn 3/—per bushel. 
Voted £2-12-0 to James Jones for 
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the journey of his horse to Saratoga, 
and 3/— for the loss of his bridle. 
July 16, 1779, voted, to choose 
agents to attend a convention to be 
held at Dresden [now Hanover Plain}, 
and made choice of Dea. Estabrooks 
and Capt. Turner, July 28. Voted, 
to accept said committee’s report, 
and concur with the late conven- 
tion at Dresden in their further 
proceedings. Voted, that the town 
provide three gallons of rum, for 
those who assist in raising the bridge 
over the river near Capt. Turner's. 
December 22, 1779. Voted, to 
raise the sum of £200, for defraying 
the charges of an agent or agents to 
represent the circumstances of the 
people upon the New Hampshire 
grants, before the Hon. the Conti- 
nental Congress, the first day of Feb- 
ruary next. Voted, that the con- 
stable shall not demand any part of 
the above tax of £200, of any of the 
inhabitants of this town who have 
put themselves under the protection 
of the State of New Hampshire. 
January 26, 1780, voted, that the 
company officers of the militia in 
this town, select six men for a scout- 
ing party in conjunction with other 
towns, in order to make discovery of 
the enemy, if any there be, and give 
timely notice to the inhabitants. 
Voted, also, to recommend it to 
the said officers to equip fifty-six 
men, to be ready at a minute’s warn- 
ing, to march against the enemy in 
case of an invasion, and to be put in 
the best condition to resist a general 
attack. Voted, that the six men for 
scouting be engaged till the first day 
of April next, unless sooner dis- 
charged, and also that each man re- 
ceive forty shillings per month for the 
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time being as money passed in 1774, 
and also that the town provide each 
man with a blanket and a pair of 
snow-shoes, to be returned to said 
town. Voted, that in case Lieut. 
Ticknor should fail to go with said 
scouts—that they choose any one they 
please to take his place. Voted, 
that the authority of this town stop 
the transporting of all kinds of pro- 
visions that may be attempted to be 
carried away, from or through this 
town, till the danger of the enemy be 
over, excepting such as are purchased 
for the use of the Continental army. 
Voted, that the authorities of the 
town, and all others be directed to 
examine all strangers suspected to be 
spies, and if need be to detain them, 
as the exigency of the case may re- 
quire. February 4, 1780, at a special 
meeting, voted, to raise four men in 
addition to the six men already 
raised for a scouting party, and be 
furnished with blankets and snow- 
shoes on the same conditions, and 
paid the same. 

Annual meeting March 14, 1780. 
After the election of town officers 
they chose Dea. Estabrooks, Elihu 
Hyde, and Elisha Lathrop, commit- 
tee of safety, then voted that the ex- 
ecutive authority of the town shall 
proceed in their several departments 
to pursue and conform themselves to 
the rules prescribed in the laws of 
Connecticut, especially those acts 
that more immediately refer to the 
peace and good order of towns, &c. 
Voted, £35 to pay indebtedness, £40 
for repairs of highways, and £20 for 
cutting roads, as money went in 1774. 
Voted, that the authorities pursue the 
rules of the Connecticut laws, so far 
as they may be consistent with the 
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present political state of the town of 
Lebanon. 

Voted, That one half of the town 
meetings be held in future at the 
dwelling-house of Zalmon Aspenwall 
and at Henry Woodward’s. Voted 
to raise £10, accounting wheat at 
6/ per bushel, forthwith to be paid 
to Cap™ Payne as a bounty for raising 
five men for scouting northward for 
six months unless sooner discharged. 
Also voted that the town will assist 
the militia officers in raising twelve 
men for one month, and to pay each 
man serving as aforesaid ten bushels 
of wheat or money equivalent by the 
20" of January next, and that the 
selectmen provide for the support of 
said twelve men for one month at the 
expense of the town, and that they 
supply them with ammunition in case 
they are not supplied from the public 
stores. 

Nov’ 9, 1780. Voted to keep a 
guard upon the public roads as long 
as it shall be thought necessary, and 
to request the military officers to 
class such men in town under their 
command, as are fit for duty, to at- 
tend upon guarding as aforesaid, and 
in case of delinquency, after due no- 
tice, shall be liable to a fine of one 
bushel of wheat or the equivalent in 
money. They also chose Elihu 
Hyde, Simeon Peck, Nath'. Storrs 
and Theopholus Huntington to be a 
committee to adjust the accounts of 
provisions expended in the late alarm, 
and also the wages and provision of 
the twelve men—and also directed the 
selectmen to purchase one barrel of 
powder and lead and flints in propor- 
tion, and to render an account thereof 
to the town. Then voted a tax of 
£82-0-6 to defray the expenses of the 
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town caused by the late alarm—and 
also the wages and rations of the said 
twelve men raised for their services 
on the frontier, and also appointed 
Huckin Storrs to remove the provi- 
sions from Strafford to Royalton in 
case said men are ordered to that 
Voted a tax of £114-19-7 to 
defray the expenses of the town. 
And voted to Stephen Bliss £2-18-9 
for sundries 


town. 


paid soldiers in Col. 
Chase’s, Col. Bellows’ and Col. Ellis’ 
Regiments ; and voted, that the town 
is willing to pay their proportion of 
thirteen gal*. of rum, delivered out of 
Col. Chase’s store in said Lebanon by 
order of Capt Payne and Col. Chase, 
to the soldiers when passing through 
in the late alarm. 

Dec. 25, 1780. Voted that Elihu 
Hyde be a delegate to attend the con- 
vention at Charlestown according to 
a proposition from the County of 
Cheshire. Voted to raise £25 to pro- 
cure one hundred pounds of powder 
and lead and flints in proportion. 

March 2, 1781. By request, Voted 
to raise six men for a scouting party, 
to give each man eight bushels of 
wheat pr month, and to provide for 
the said men, 1}'™. flour, one pound 
of pork and one gill rum pr day— 
and that the militia officers see to 
raising said men. 

March 13, 1781, chose Elihu Hyde 
moderator, John Wheatley, town 
clerk, Nath'. Storrs, Hezekiah Wa- 
ters and Edmund Freeman, selectmen, 
Elihu Hyde, Dea. Estabrook and 
Maj. Lathrop, Committee of Safety, 
Constant Storrs, Constable, Nath! 
Wheatley and Wm. Dana, Grand Ju- 
rors. Voted £40 for repairing high- 
ways—and the several articles of an- 
ion agreed upon by the Assembly 
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Committee of the State of Vermont 
and the committee of convention from 
the County of Cheshire and Grafton 
&c. being read in said meeting, was 
ageed to Nem con, and voted Col. 
Elisha Payne and Lt. Elihu Hyde 
represent the town of Lebanon in the 
Assembly of Vermont, to be holden 
at Windsor on the first day of April 
next. Voted that all monies raised 
by taxes on appropriated lands in 
town be applied for the support of 
schools in Lebanon. 

Ap'. 30,1781. Voted to pay Col. 
Payne for his services in the late con- 
vention at Cornish. Also to pay £43 
for expenses in the late alarm at New- 
bury. Voted that Nath' Bosworth be 
a brander of horses. Voted to pay 
each man that will engage in the ser- 
vice for this town, twenty shillings 
per month from the time of their en- 
listment until discharged, and that 
they shall be free from bearing any 
part in the payment of said bounty. 
Voted to build a Pound near Esq’. 
Hyde’s, and that Henry Woodward 
be pound keeper. Also voted that 
the selectmen procure barrels in which 
to secure provisions, and that each 
man provide his own salt according 
to his quota of provisions assigned 
him according to his list. The select- 
men made a committee to look out a 
proper place to erect a bridge over 
the river Mascoma, near Gov" Payne’s 
Mill (which was at East Lebanon). 

Annual March meeting, 1782. 
Town officers chosen. Voted to 
raise ten hard dollars immediately 
to bear the expense of an Agent, 
now going to the Assembly of New 
Hampshire. Voted that the Select- 
men take into their care, the money 
of the Vermont emission now in the 
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treasury, and make the best use of it 
for the benefit of the town. 

May 10, 1782. Nathaniel Storrs 
was added to the committee for ex- 
amining into the expenditures of the 
town in the contest with Great Brit- 
ain. The selectmen were directed to 
furnish plank to cover the bridge 
lately raised over the Mascoma river 
near Simeon Peck’s interval [which 
stood about 70 or 80 rods below the 
present one at the Scythe Factory]. 

Aug*. 12, 1782. Met at the dwell- 
ing house of Zalmon Aspinwall. 
Query, Whether the town will raise 
nine men, sent for by the State of 
New Hampshire, to join the Conti- 
nental army. Resolved in the nega- 
tive. Whether they will raise one 
man for the defence of the Frontier 
to serve as a soldier till November. 
Resoly‘ in the Negative. Whether they 
will raise the sum of £914-13-4 de- 
manded by the State of New Hamp- 
shire. Resolv’ in the negative. 
Whether they will choose one or two 
men to set in Convention at Concord 
in the aforesaid State to assist in 
forming a Constitution for said State 
of New Hampshire. Resolved, in the 
affirmative. Chose John Wheatley 
to represent the town of Lebanon in 
said Convention for the purpose 
aforesaid. 

Sept. 24, 1782. Voted to recall 
the said Representative chosen to at- 
tend the Convention at Concord. Ad- 
journed to the fourth day of Oct’, 
and voted to reconsider the vote 
passed in said meeting, Sept. 24, 
1782, for recalling their Represen- 
tative elected to a seat in said con- 
vention. 

Nov. 12, 1782, Voted to postpone 
the Consideration of the Constitution 
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framed for the State of New Hamp- 
shire for the present—and appointed 
Col. Payne, Maj. Griswold, Esq’. 
Hyde, Lt. Hebbard and W”. Chaplin 
a committee to examine said Consti- 
tution, and make report to the town. 

Nov. 26. Voted to recall their 
Representative who joined the Con- 
vention at Concord, and voted that 
the above vote to withdraw be sent 
to said Convention, to be entered 
upon the files thereof. A committee 
was appointed to examine into the 
matter represented to the town by 
Col. Payne and others, respecting 
their being set off in a district from 
the town. From Feb’ 24, 1783, to 
March 14, 1786 (being about three 
years) the record is missing. 

The first male child born in the 
town was Thomas Waterman, July 
11, 1766, though on the records is 
found ‘* Roger Hebbard, son of Jede- 
diah Hebbard, born August 13, 
1764.” This is to be explained by 
the fact that Roger was born in Con- 
necticut just previous to the migra- 
tion of his parents, and hence his 
birth was recorded here. In 1768 a 
horse road, or properly a cart road, 
was completed through to Charles- 
town, and in the following year a 
grist-mill was built, upon the site, 
it is said, now occupied by the mill 
of Thomas P. Waterman. 

In the War for Independence the 
people of Lebanon took an active 
part. Every male inhabitant signed 
what is known as the * test;” and 
the return was made July 4, 1776. 
Many of the inhabitants were found 
in the army doing valiant services for 
their country. Luther Wheatley fell, 
mortally wounded. 

William Downer was one of the 
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first settlers in Lebanon. He came 
from Lebanon, Conn., about the year 
1763. Having purchased the right of 
land, containing five hundred acres, 
which was reserved in the charter of 
Lebanon, in the Province of New 
Hampshire, to the Hon. Benning 
Wentworth, governor of said Prov- 
ince, he made arrangements to re- 
move from the old to the new Leba- 
non, and soon left with his family. 
Their small collection of furniture 
and other goods was packed, carried 
to the Connecticut river, put on board 
of two canoes, and, with the assist- 
ance of two men, commenced their 
journey up the river. On the eighth 
day from their departure they land- 
ed on the said Wentworth’s tract 
of land, one of the most choice loca- 
tions in town. It was situated in the 
extreme south-west corner of the town 
bordering on the west bank of the 
Connecticut river and on the north 
line of Plainfield, and lying, as it 
does, in a graceful bend of the river, 
and so well proportioned with mead- 
ow and upland, that it has always been 
celebrated as a desirable property, 
and well known as the Downer farm, 
the same which is now owned and oc- 
cupied by Mr. Bradley True. Mr. 
Downer lived on the farm up to the 
time of his decease in 1784, aged 55 
years. 

Among their children was William, 
Jr., who was born in Lebanon, Conn., 
in 1753, and came to Lebanon, N. 
H., when he was ten years of age. 
He married twice. The name of his 
last wife was Anna Wilson. In the 
two families were thirteen children. 
William was a peculiar sort of a man, 
and was guilty of a breach of good 
faith with his father. The old gen- 
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tleman made his purchase of the gov- 
ernor on a credit, and gave a mort- 
gage for security. Not being able to 
meet his engagements, he sent his 
son, William, Jr., to his excel- 
lency the governor, to arrange for 
an extension of time. William, Jr., 
attended to the business without de- 
lay, but ignored his father’s instruc- 
tions and secured to himself the title 
to the farm, and left his father with- 
out a claim, thus causing much un- 
happiness in the family. His mother 
said that such a fraud upon his father 
would be followed by a punishment 
from an All-Wise power, and that he 
would never prosper on his journey 
through life. And the mother’s 
prophecy proved true, for poverty 
became his handmaid while he lived. 
Among his thirteen children there 
was another William, Jr., who never 
married. He was called ‘ Bill” 
Downer, and, according to the words 
of his cousin, Elisha Downer, ‘* he 
was filled with the devil,” and noth- 
ing could restrain him in his wild ca- 
reer. He became a sailor and fol- 
lowed the seas for some years. At 
last he was unfortunate, got caught 
in bad company, was taken into Liv- 
erpool, England, by a British man-of- 
war, where, with his comrades, he re- 
ceived the penalty for crimes com- 
mitted on the highseas. This proved 
the last wreck in his voyage of life. 
Another son of William Downer, 
senior, was Joseph, who was born in 
1759, and came to Lebanon with his 
father when he was four years old. 
He married Mary Aldrich, sister of 
Richard Aldrich, about 1785. He 
commenced his first settlement on 
the north side of the brook opposite 
the old homestead, where his brother, 
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William, Jr., lived, who succeeded 
his father, and lived there many 
years, until after the decease of Will- 
iam, Jr., after which a change in the 
property took place, with Elisha on 
the same old farm up to the time of his 
death, Aug*. 24, 1841, aged 82 vears. 
His wife Mary lived to the advanced 
age of 90 years. Their children were 

Hannah, born Dec. 1, 1787. 

Martha, born June 23, 1789. 

Mary, born June 2, 1791. 

Joseph, Jr., born May 21, 1793. 

John Colburn came from Connecti- 
cut at an early day and settled on the 
land which is now owned by John 
Miller. His house was built on the 
meadow near the present bank of the 
river, and about twenty rods easterly 
from the north end of the foot-bridge 
which crosses from the Agricultural 
Manufactory to the north side of the 
Mascoma river. The first road that 
was laid out from the Connecticut up 
the valley of the Mascoma river was 
located the whole distance on the 
north side, as there were no bridges 
for some years, and Mr. Colburn’s 
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house was built on this road; and it 
remained there until bridges changed 
the travel and new roads were made. 
Then the old house was removed to 
the same spot where Mr. Miller’s 
brick house now stands, which re- 
mained there until destroyed by fire 
about the year 1830. The writer re- 
members seeing the old cellar after 
the house was removed, but there is 
no appearance of it at the present 
time. He was also present at the 
burning of the house. 

John, Jr., the oldest son, came 
from Connecticut with his father and 
mother, and was married August 25, 
1785, to Theody Dunham, and lived 
on the same farm with the old folks, 
or rather the old folks lived with him. 
Their children were 

Luther, who died young. 

John, Jr., born July 21, 1787. 

Permelia, born Dec. 24, 1790. 

Roxana, born Oct. 18, 1788. 

Theody, born June 11, 1792. 

Luther, born Nov. 4, 1793. 

Dan, born Oct. 8, 1795. 

George & Giles, twins, Nov. 16, 1797. 

Jerusha, born Aug. 10, 1799. 





DR. PHINEHAS PARKHURST. 


A brief history of one of the early settlers in Lebanon, including a sketch of his father’s 
Samily. 


By C. C. 


Tilly Parkhurst, the father of Dr. 
Parkhurst, was born in Plainfield, 
Conn., in 1729, and died in Royalton, 
July 11, 1802. He married the widow 
of Elias Stevens, whose maiden name 
was Sarah Shepherd, and was born in 
Conn. in 1730, and died in Royalton 
December 12, 1816, aged 86. 

She had a young son, named Elias, 


BENTON. 


Jr., who was adopted a member of 
the Parkburst family. They con- 
tinued their residence in Connecticut 
several years after their marriage— 
even until the birth of all their chil- 
dren. At an early day, however, 
they left their old home and removed 
to Royalton, Vt., where they located 
a new one, and settled in the valley 
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of White River about two miles below 
South Royalton. Their 
established there several years pre- 
the charter of the town, 
which was granted in the year 1779. 

The children of Tilly and Sarah 
Parkhurst were Jabez, Ebenezer, Mol- 
lv. and Phinehas. 


home was 


vious to 


The father was active, energetic, 
and perseveNng, and, with the assist- 
ance of his boys, opened his new 
farm in the wilderness, erected house 
and barns, raised a fair stock, and 
was successful in his business until 
that unfortunate raid of the Indians 
at the burning of Royalton in 1780. 
At that time the torch was applied to 
his house, as it,was to all others in 
the vicinity, and a great conflagration 
extended up and down the White 
River valley in Royalton. The de- 


struction of his property was com- 


plete, excepting a portion of. the 
bucket which contained a quantity 
of maple sugar that the Indians prob- 
ably overlooked. The family suc- 
ceeded in escaping upon a very short 
notice. Ebenezer was chased into 
the woods, and hid himself under a 
fallen tree ; and other members of the 
family escaped in different ways, 
which will be noticed hereafter. 
Thinking that some of the incidents 
given in the history of that interest- 
ing event might be agreeable to the 
reader, and having in view their im- 
mediate connection with the wonder- 
ful escape of Dr. Parkhurst with his 
life, and their influence in moulding 
his occupation as a physician, the 
writer proposes to relate some of the 
most interesting facts appertaining to 
that savage incursion. 

The first settlers in Royalton were 
an industrious class of men, and had 
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succeeded well in farm improvements, 
and were living in fancied security, 
enjoying the fruits of their labor, 
until the 16th day of October in the 
year 1780, at which time they were 
surprised by the appearance of about 
300 Indians. 
before daylight. 
and Abijah 

Next went to 
Havens, 
sheep, was on 


They entered the town 
First took John H. 
Hutchinson prisoners. 
the house of Robert 
in pursuit of some 
a hill in sight of his 
house when he heard the Indians and 
saw them entering the door of his 
dwelling. Knowing that he could 
not give his family any assistance, 
he secreted himself under a log, and 
remained there until the danger was 
passed. Two young men, by name 
Pemberton and Burton, were killed in 
attempting to escape. At the house 
of Joseph Kneeland they found, be- 
side himself and his father, Giles 
Gibbs and Jonathan Brown, and 
made them prisoners. Next, they 
entered the house of Elias Curtis, 
whom they took, with John Kent and 
Peter Mason. Mrs. Curtis had just 
awaked, and was dressing, when a 
savage entered the room and seized 
her by the neck with knife in hand, 
and just at that moment he dis- 
covered a string of gold beads, which 
he secured with great avidity, and 
left Mrs. C. unharmed. 

Gen. Elias Stevens, step-son of 
Tilly Parkburst, who resided in the 
first house on the river above the 
mouth of the branch, was at work 
some distance down the river. While 
there engaged, a man bareheaded, 
with his horse upon the run, seeing 
Gen. Stevens in the field, cried out,— 
‘** For God’s sake turn out your oxen 
for the Indians are at the mill.” The 


who, 
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general immediately unyoked his 
oxen, mounted his horse, and started 
for home, and on his way met Capt. 
Joseph Parkhurst, who informed him 
that the Indians were in hot pursuit 
near by, and, knowing that he could 
not render any assistance to his wife 
and children, he endeavored to assist 
his neighbors, and, when arriving at 
the house of Dea. Daniel Rix, he 
found Mrs. Rix and two children 
whom he took with him on his horse, 
and with Dea. Rix and several others 
on foot hastened down the river. 

The general not having seen any 
Indians, concluded to leave his 
neighbors, Mrs. Rix and children, 
with a Mr. Burroughs, and return 
for his family, hoping to find them 
safe, but discovered the Indians a 
short distance from him. He quickly 
returned and told all to run for the 
woods. Those on foot were soon out 
of sight of the Indians and safe, as 
the savages were intent upon secur- 
ing him. He soon reached the house 
of his father-in-law, Tilly Parkhurst, 
when seeing his half sister Molly 
engaged in milking, he told her to 
‘*run, or the Indians would have 
her.” He rode to the house and told 
all the family to run for their lives, 
and continued warning others until 
the road was full of men, women, and 
children, and the Indians near by. The 
horrid yells of the savages frightened 
the women and children, and Gen. 
Stevens used all his exertions to get 
them into the woods, but most of 
them kept the road as far as Capt. E. 
Parkburst’s in Sharon, where they 
halted a few minutes—the Indians 
having stopped to plunder, but they 
were soon in sight—when the gen- 
eral put his mother and half sister on 
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to the horse. Capt. Joseph Parkhurst 
put Mrs. Rix and three of her chil- 
dren upon another horse without a 
bridle. The wife of Capt. E. Park- 
hurst was left with six small children 
without any protector, her husband 
being absent from home. The In- 
dians took her oldest son and ordered 
the rest to leave. Soon after Gen. 
Stevens started, his dog came in his 
way, causing him to stumble, and he 
was obliged to flee to the woods, 
leaving the women and children, who 
were pursued, and those on foot were 
overtaken. They took Gardner, son 
of Dea. Rix, a boy fourteen years of 
age, and still pursued as far as the 
house of Mr. Benedict, where Mr. 
B. saved himself by hiding under a 
log. At last they took a young man 
by the name of Avery, and then gave 
up the chase. On the east side of 
the river, they went down as far as 
Capt. Gilbert’s in Sharon, then com- 
menced a return, destroying every- 
thing on their retreat, burning houses 
and barns, killing horses and cattle, 
and in one yard killed 14 fat oxen. 
Thus ended this terrible Indian raid, 
and the savages with their prisoners 
and plunder pursued their trail 
through the wilderness to Montreal, 
and there reported their brave ex- 
ploits over a few defenceless men, 
women, and children, and no doubt 
received a handsome reward from 
the officers of a Christian govern- 
ment. 

The foregoing incidents relating to 
the burning of Royalton are some of 
the most interesting in the history of 
that unhappy event. The writer has 
learned, and would add, that Gardner 
Rix, the boy fourteen years of age, 
who was taken by the Indians from 
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his mother in Royalton and carried 
to Canada, remained there about 
eighteen months. The government 
gave him his choice, to remain in 
prison or labor among the inhabitants, 
and he chose the latter. After his 
discharge as a prisoner, he came back 
to Royalton, grew up to manhood in 
his native town, got married, raised 
a family of children, and one among 
them is our worthy townsman Heman 
Rix, who married Betsey, the young- 
est daughter of Dea. Barnabas Fay, 
and they are now living on Hanover 
street in this village. 

The writer will now introduce a 
brief history of Dr. Phinehas Park- 
burst and his descendants. 

Phinehas was the second son of 
Tilly Parkhurst, of Plainfield, Conn., 
and was born in that town Jan. 6, 
1760. He went to Royalton, Vt., 


with his father, when a youth, and 
labored on the farm like other boys 
until that day of terrors in 1780, 
when the Indians commenced the 


work of destruction 
River valley. 

The evening previous to that event 
Phinehas was absent from home, vis- 
iting a family in the north part of the 
town, and near where the Indians 
were first seen, and being so far 
from home, he was easily persuaded 
by the family to remain until the next 
day. While at the breakfast-table 
in the morning, he heard the Indian 
war cry, and saw them coming like 
bloodhounds toward the house. He 
quickly passed from the house, caught 
the horse feeding near by and 
mounted instantly, taking the mother 
up in front and the daughter behind 
him, and hastened swiftly down the 
bank of the river to the fording-place, 


in the White 
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crossed safely to the opposite shore, 
and on he rode, warning the inhabit- 
ants of the near approach of the In- 
dians, and still hurried on until he 
reached a place of safety for his 
precious burdens, where he left them 
while he returned to give the alarm, 
and assist others in escaping. When 
arriving on the bank of the river at 
the fording-place opposite to his 
home, he saw a band of Indians at 
his father’s door. He realized his 
danger at once, and immediately 
wheeled his horse. At that moment 
the Indians discovered him, and with 
a horrible shout, fired (which was the 
first and only gun discharged during 
the raid), hitting Phinehas in the 
back, the ball passing through his 
body and lodging beneath the skin in 
front. He grasped the ball between 
his fingers and urged his jaded horse 
on the road where he hoped to obtain 
the services of a surgeon. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the wound, 
he was enabled to retain his seat on 
the horse for several miles, but grow- 
ing weak and faint, he was obliged 
to dismount for a little rest, and 
while lying almost helpless by the 
road-side a young woman discovered 
him and gave him stimulants, so that 
he was able to regain his seat and 
continue his ride to Lebanon, a dis- 
tance of several miles. He was for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of 
Dr. Tiba Hall, who removed the 
ball with safety. The wound at 
first was supposed to be dangerous, 
but it did not prove so, though he 
was confined some time and never 
fully recovered from its effect ; still it 
never disabled him from engaging in 
business, or restrained him from 
active or laborious duties. The ball 
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seemed to have found an easy pas- 
sage through his body, avoiding on 
its way every vital part, thus saving 
Phinehas to the world for a long life 
of usefulness. 

It may be truly said that the angel 
of mercy ‘‘cast her bread upon the 
waters and it was returned after many 
days,” for in time this young woman 
became a wife, and mother of a large 
family, and Dr. Parkhurst, in kind- 
ness, remembered this good woman 
who helped him when he lay help- 
less by the roadside, and whenever 
his skill and services were required 
by that wife and mother his visits 
were always free. 

This narrow escape, and the ex- 
perience of pain and suffering, gave 
him ample time for meditation, and 
when sufficiently recovered from his 
wound, he had formed a resolution 
to study medicine; and not long 
after his decision he became a stu- 
dent of Dr. Hall. Having a nat- 
ural love for the profession, he ap- 
plied himself with an energy which 
was sure to accomplish his purpose 
and give him success. Although 
without a roll of parchment to intro- 
duce him into practice, still his study 
and experience worked together for 
good, and soon crowned him with a 
diploma, giving him an honorable 
position among the physicians of that 
early day. He became a successful 
practitioner, almost by intuition, and 
commenced his medical labors under 
Dr. Hall at once, exhibiting much 
skill and good judgment in his prac- 
tice, and receiving in return the good 
will and worthy praise of all his 
patients. 

Having obtained his profession and 
established his character as a physi- 
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cian, he concluded to establish 2 
home and secure a wife to give it 
sunshine. The object of his choice 
was his cousin, Miss Lucy Pierce, 
daughter of Nathaniel Pierce, of Roy- 
alton, Vt. She was born in Con- 
necticut, December 28, 1762, and 
they were married in 1783. 

After the wedding ceremony he 
took his young bride upon his horse, 
with all their household goods, and 
bore them safely to their plain and 
simple home in Lebanon, where they 
commenced their married life in a 
log house near where a red house is 
now standing, by Robinson’s Ferry, 
so called, on the bank of the Con- 
necticut river, about equal distance 
between the Mascoma Mills and West 
Lebanon. They were poor indeed in 
their earthly possessions, but rich in 
health and strength, and in the hope 
of a prosperous future. The doctor’s 
wardrobe was not very extravagant, 
having but two shirts and one cravat, 
which was washed over night. 

Mrs. Parkhurst used to say that 
she spun and wove her wedding dress, 
the material being linen, colored with 
copperas, and that her father gave 
her one cow, one pig, three plates, 
three knives and forks, and three 
cups and saucers, and in six months 
her cow and pig went to pay her hus- 
band’s debts, and she took her wed- 
ding dress to make him shirts, and 
also said that she replaced the broken 
glass in the windows by pasting on 
paper, and that when her first child 
was born the snow sifted into the 
house between the logs. It was in- 
deed a forlorn home for a young 
wife. Although ‘* home is where the 
heart is,” still it is sometimes a little 
darker before day. The doctor’s 
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experience continued to give confi- 
dence in himself and to the public, 
which increased his business more 
and more until his practice extended 
many miles into Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and was always prompt 
to obey every call for services, and 
ever ready to go far or near, through 
sunshine or shade, to do his duty and 
relieve the sick and suffering; and 
thus by his industry and devotion to 
his business he secured many of the 
comforts and necessaries of life to 
his household, and gave to his wife 
something more to do, and to both of 
them something more to enjoy. 

His visits were always made on 
horseback at that time, and he was 
often seen with his saddle-bags and 
medicine hurrying from town to 
town and from place to place, in the 
performance of his duties. They lived 
and prospered in the old red house 
until August, 1794, at which time the 
doctor purchased of Isaac Walbridge 
the premises now owned and occu- 
pied by Mrs. Susan W., widow of the 
late Dea. Luther Alden, being the 
same land given and deeded to John 
Slapp, March 9, 1779, by the pro- 
prietors of the town of Lebanon, 
provided he would erect a dam and 
mills thereon, which condition was 
fully complied with by Mr. Slapp. 
He also erected a house and other 
buildings for the accommodation of 
his family. Dr. Parkhurst, at the 
time of his purchase in 1794, moved 
into the same house then on the 
premises, and there established a 
home with his wife and two'children. 
Not long after a settlement in his 
new house, he commenced a light 
trade in raising mules for the market. 
The business increased rapidly, and 
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by uniting that with his medical prac- 
tice it proved a profitable arrange- 
ment. His success in this, his first 
experience, induced him to pursue 
and systematize that peculiar branch 
of business by purchasing animals 
for the purpose, and distributing 
them in different portions of the coun- 
try, thus establishing the raising, 
buying, and selling of mules, which 
at length became an important busi- 
ness in the hands of Dr. Parkhurst 
during his active life. 

The appearance of Dr. P. repre- 
sented a man a little less than the 
usual height, thick set-—much like the 
Germans—short neck, a good sized, 
well balanced head; on the whole, a 
form that was well fitted to contain an 
iron constitution, a good heart, a 
strong mind, and with great human 
power to perform heavy duties and 
endure the many vicissitudes of a 
long life. 

During the passing years a further - 
increase in his family required more 
room, youthful pride desired a bet- 
ter house, and the doctor’s success 
in business gave him an opportunity 
to gratify the wishes of all interested, 
and so in the year 1808, when his 
family consisted of his wife, two sons, 
and five dahghters, he erected a two- 
story front to the old house, made 
other improvements on the premises, 
and, when completed, it was said to be 
one of the finest establishments in 
Grafton county. The writer remem- 
bers that place in 1812, with its high 
embankment wall, which enclosed the 
front yard and grounds around the 
house, and the long stone stairs with 
an iron railing which led to the front 
door, on 
the iron 


which is still standing 


railing,—and from that. 
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pleasant location was had a beautiful 
view of the Mascoma river winding 
along its deep valley, and of the 
farms and hills in the distance. 

He purchased the grist-mill at an 
early day, which was situated on the 
same water-power where Mr. A. M. 
Shaw’s mill now stands. He built it 
over in 1839, and this was the same 
mill which was destroyed by fire a 
few years ago. 

Dr. Parkburst’s energy and indus- 
try were proverbial, and his active life 
was a night and day labor almost 
superhuman, and his business capac- 
ity seemed to increase with his years, 
and his desire to improve opportu- 
nities for speculation induced him to 
invest his surplus income in mills and 
landed estate according to his means. 

And so he purchased in early days 
the lands adjoining his homestead, 
the farm and timber lands called the 
Snow place, now owned by Edwin 
Perley, the Bliss and Downer farms, 
and numerous other farms and lands, 
numbering over sixty deeds in Graf- 
ton county. In the year 1810 he 
purchased the Robert Colburn farm 
in the centre village of Lebanon, and 
other lands of Nath’l Wheatley and 
Jesse Cook connected therewith, which 
included all the land between Bank 
street and Mascoma river, and all the 
land south of Bank street to Kendall 
and Kimball’s line, nearly to South 
street. He also purchased meadows 
on the north side of the river, and the 
Colburn hill pasture, and these al- 
together eventually constituted his 
home farm and his last abiding- 
place. The first two years after his 


purchase he rented the premises to 
David Whitmore, the next two years, 
from 1812 to 1814, he rented it to 
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William Benton, who opened the 
house for a tavern, being at that 
interesting time when the war of 1812 
was in full operation. 

On the 4th of March, 1814, he 
sold the farm to Benjamin Lamphear, 
a gentleman from Boston, who bought 
it fora sheep farm, he being one of 
the first men who introduced Merino 
sheep into town, and it may be truly 
said that he was the greatest benefac- 
tor to the town of Lebanon and 
vicinity, that ever lived in the 
country ; but like other public-spirited 
men, he commenced the business with 
great liberality, paid five dollars 
apiece for common sheep for crossing 
with the Merinos, and soon became 
embarrassed for want of funds. This 
obliged him to give up his favorite 
object and leave the fruit of his labors 
to be gathered by the farmers and 
others in this community, who at once 
adopting the ideas of Mr. Lamphear, 
commenced an improvement in their 
flocks, and in a short time they had 
good sheep, fine wool, great prices, 
and ready sales, which returned them 
a rich reward. Mr. Lamphear, not 
being able to continue the business, 
redeeded the farm to Dr. Parkhurst, 
June 14, 1816, and removed with his 
family to Lexington, Kentucky. 

The doctor continued his residence 
in the pleasant home he fitted up in 
1808, until the spring of 1817, at 
which time he sold the house and 
farm to the Rev. John Foord (having 
sold the water-power and mill prop- 
erty previously to Ahira Hubbard), 
and then removed to the Robert Col- 
burn farm, which was located within 
the precinct of the centre village. 
The house occupied the same spot 
where Henry W. Carter’s residence is 
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now standing. The old house was 
among the first built in this part of 
the town. In 1806 Mr. Colburn 
erected a two-story front, and soon 
after the doctor came in possession 
he made another addition, modern- 
ized the whole premises, and made 
it one of the handsomest residences 
in the village. The farm altogether 
was superior to any other in town, 
and the barns, stables, sheds, and 
other gutbuildings, for the accommo- 
dation of mules and other stock, re- 
sembled a small town. 

When the doctor commenced his 
trade in mules, he purchased Jacks 
and distributed them among his 
agents in sundry places in Vermont 
and New Hampshire,—the agents 
sometimes owning one half of the 
Jack and receiving one half of the 
profits. The young mules were re- 
turnable at four months old and 
valued at twenty-five dollars. ‘ The 
doctor kept a portion of the mules in 
his own vard, but the greater share 
were distributed among the farmers 
in different towns. As they were 
not marketable under two years of 
age, it required pasturing, which was 
usually a very unpleasant part of the 
business. Pills and jalap were a 
legal tender for keeping mules. The 
yearlings were always peaceable in 
the summer pastures unless a two 
year old happened to get in with 
them. Like young school children, 
they always behave well until an older 
scholar sets a bad example. Josh 
Billings told one truth about mules 
when he said that **If you wish to 
keep a mule in a certain pasture you 
must turn him into the one next to it, 
and he will surely jump into the right 
one.” Wherever mules were kept they 
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were the source of much trouble be- 
tween neighbors, and often caused a 
spasmodic slip of the tongue even 
among sober men. The mules were 
easily managed in droves; a man on 
horseback to lead the way, and one in 
the rear to drive up the stragglers, 
were all that were necessary to take 
them on journeys of a thousand miles. 
They were often driven to the coal fields 
in Pennsylvania, to Richmond, Va., 
Charleston, S. C., Kentucky, Georgia, 
&c; and also sold to parties in Bos- 
ton, New York, New London, Conn., 
and New Haven, and transported to 
the West India Islands and sold there 
in exchange for the produce of those 
islands. Dr. P. used to ship them to 
sundry places on his own account, 
and receive in return, rice, cotton, 
indigo, and tobacco, which articles 
opened a heavy trade between him 
and the country merchants in the 
adjoining towns. 

On the return of the doctor from 
Boston, where he had been to sell 
mules, he was witness to a war of 
words among the stage proprietors 
about the stocking and settlement of 
the way-bills. In conversation with 
a neighbor he said,—** By Judas! it 
mude me think of Priest Foord, and 
I don’t know but I have as good an 
opinion of an honest minister as any- 
body else, but if Priest Foord is to 
pilot us on the highway to the king- 
dom of God, I believe he would steal 
the money and keep back the way- 
bills.” 

The doctor, having sold a lot of 
mules in Boston and settled his busi- 
ness, thought he would treat himself 
to a boat ride in the harbor. 


During 
a short voyage a violent storm arose 
causing sea-sickness, which prostrated 
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him in the bottom of the boat, causing 
the exclamation,—‘‘ I wish I was safe 
on shore!” The captain, to calm his 
feelings, told him the story of the old 
negro who was anxious to go to sea 
with his master, and was permitted, 
but the poor fellow repented during 
a storm and asked the captain to 
pray for him, and was told that ‘* he 
must pray for himself,” when the old 
fellow fell upon his knees, saying,— 
“O dear, great, Massa God, if you will 
only carry me safely back to my good 
Massas’s door-stone, you will never 
catch dis nigger here again.” The 
doctor in agony said, that ‘the 
negro spoke his mind exactly.” 

The doctor always kept an old 
Jack in a barn located where John 
Burnham’s house now stands. His 
stable was on the south side, and in 
it was a window just large enough to 
admit his head, giving the old fellow 
a full view of the public travel, in 


which he always seemed very much 


interested. His long ears and cotton 
colored head and open mouth, as he 
brayed a most unearthly salute to the 
passing teams, presented a more 
interesting and comical picture than 
could be imitated by an eminent 
artist. Many a time in the old meet- 
ing-house on the common, during 
church service, his voice has rever- 
berated within its walls, awaking the 
sleepers from their dreams, making 
them think that the angel Gabriel 
was sounding his last trumpet. But 
the most amusing exhibition of his 
science in music was occasionally 
given just after reading a hymn, when 
the choir arose and ‘‘ pitched the 
tune.” He often caught the first 
sound and ran his voice up and down 
the octave, grinding out the tones 
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and semitones with about the same 
harmony that is expressed in the 
rise and fall of an old-fashioned saw- 
mill gate. 

The doctor was a firm Democrat, 
and belonged to that class who claimed 
the right of free speech, and always 
expressed his views on political sub- 
jects with freedom; and as he in- 
creased in age, his mind often skipped 
back to those early days in our Revo- 
lution which tried men’s souls when 
we had to fight the British and Tories 
beside. 

The doctor remembered those times 
better than the recent past, and often, 
as he expressed it, had a ‘tale to 
tell” about that ** torified possy,” who 
were traitors to the country. He had 
a string of names well established 
in his memory, among them were 
‘*Shem Kenfield, Zadock Wright, 
Ben. West, Josiah Dunham, and the 
Devil.” But he gave good credit to 
the ministers who fought well the 
battles of our country, and in his old 
age he used to say,—‘‘ There was our 
good Priest Potter of this town, and 
his brother who preached at Norwich, 
with other ministers of the same 
faith, shouldered their muskets and 
fought well at the taking of Bur- 
goyne and other times, but after the 
final success of our armies, peace 
declared, and the constitution adopt- 
ed, giving to every person the lib- 
erty of worshipping God according 
to their own free will,” then, he said, 
‘*there was an earthquake among 
them.” Notwithstanding this change 
in the disposition of some of the 
clergy at that time the doctor and 
Priest Potter and their families, 
being near neighbors, were always 
intimate and good friends during life. 
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MODES OF BURIAL. 


By Frep Myron Co.sy. 


The natural tenderness felt by man- 
kind for the bodies of those who are 
dear to them, as well as the necessity 
of removing from sight or contact ob- 
jects which rapidly become offensive, 
has in all ages led to some disposition 
of the dead by which it was thought 
these ends could best be effected. 
Funeral rites, too, have in all ages 
been interwoven with and consecrated 
Por- 
tions of these rites have often survived 
the people and the religion to which 


by the ceremonies of religion. 


they owed their origin, and the three- 
fold sprinkling with earth with which 
the Christian is consigned to the tomb 
is handed down to us from the pagan 
Greeks and Romans. The affection of 
the living for departed friends appears 
in all the various methods of disposing 
of corpses which have been practised 
by different nations. Whether the body 
is reduced to dust by fire or by decay, 
the commemorative urn or tomb is es- 
teemed sacred, and is guarded with 
piouscare. Sometimes the vain osten- 
tation and lavish wealth of men have 
enabled them to conspicuously honor 
the dead bodies of their friends by 
funeral of the gorgeous 
Costly hecatombs have 
been burned with the bodies of valiant 


rites most 


description. 


heroes ; magnificent mausoleums and 
stupendous pyramids have been raised 
for the tombs of kings. Rivers have 
been turned from their courses, and, 
wrapped in silk and gold, and pre- 
cious woods and gems, with all the 
attributes of potent royalty about 
their cold and pulseless forms, the 
bodies of conquerors laid to rest in 


the channel, and the waters again 
allowed to rush on. Yet sleep no 
easier Patroclus or Hector, or Mau- 
solaus or Cheops, or the bloody 
Goth, Alaric, than humbler men. To 
them as well the simple grave be- 
neath some stately pine or drooping 
willow, where the shadows love to 
linger, or a resting-place underneath 
the ocean’s billows, as the hecatomb 
of slaughtered beeves, or pyramid, 
or rush of mighty river. Yet the 
spirit that prompted all this lavish 
outlay and garish show bas its par- 
allel in modern times. It is too true 
that the custom of burial nearly 
everywhere is but little removed from 
an abuse. Funeral pomp and the 
splendor of burial service are things 
which hold on to the very soul of 
society. 

The duty imposed on us to impov- 
erish the living that the dead may 
be put into the grave with a certain 
etatage of nodding plumes, sleek 
horses, and strange men draped in 
floating black, seems to some of us 
inalienable to the decency of civil- 
ization; to others, remnants of the 
barbaric emphasis with which savage 
chiefs and Indian braves conclude 
their lives. If we believed the the- 
ory that the ghosts of the dead were 
soothed by our display, why we 
should then have some kind of rea- 
son for the action, more or less 
sound. But we have not even this 
to impel us: only the tyranny of a 
despotic custom. So we go on put- 
ting the poor, pale dead in coffins of 
oak bossed with silver and lined with 
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satin, dissipating the bread of the 
widow and children, because we are 
civilized, and show is a greater thing 
than substance. 

The cemetery is a costly luxury 
indeed. The funeral too often im- 
poverishes those of slender means, 
and altogether too much money is 
expended in giving what is recog- 
nized as ‘* first-class Christian bur- 
ial” to the departed. 

Three methods chiefly, at various 
times and in different countries, have 
been employed for the disposition of 
the dead—mummification, incinera- 
tion, and interment. 

Mummification was practised by 
the ancient Egyptians, who used 
every art to preserve the relics of 
the dead. They embalmed not only 
human corpses, but those of all the 
sacred animals. Dead Egypt may be 
seen to-day in her tombs and pyra- 
mids, though her stupendous temples 
and palaces have crumbled, and the 
statue of Memnon no longer mingles 
its music with the Nile’s. This pres- 
ervation of the bodies of the dead 
through a long series of ages created 
an enormous multiplication of mum- 
mies. 

“ All this,” said an Arab to a French 
savant, showing from the summit 
of the great pyramid the immense 
plain which, for the space of fifty 
square leagues, extends about its 
base,—‘‘ all this is mummy.” This 
was indeed the great cemetery of the 
Egyptians, and is still called the 
Plain of Mummies. Here lie the 
embalmed remains of the citizens 
of Memphis and Heliopolis, among 
countless mummies of ibises and 
cats. The kings and priestly nobles, 
however, were buried on the hills in 
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pyramids of brick or stone. The 
low Libyan hills, that separate the 
grass land from the glaring western 
sands, are fringed along their tops, 
as far as the eye can reach, with 
pyramids of all sizes—the burial 
places of men who once owned the 
plain. The fields and gardens of the 
living, like life itself, are bounded by 
the tombs, and beyond lies the silent, 
pathless desert. 

The pyramids of Ghizeh were built 
as tombs for some of the early kings, 
and they can be taken as a measure 
of their pride. Each of these moun- 
tains of stone was to cover the body 
of one weak man, and to keep it 
after embalming till the day of his 
resurrection, which, without this care, 
he feared he might lose. 

On the walls of the Egyptian tem- 
ples are carved representations of 
funeral processions by water, where 
the mummy of the dead man is lying 
in a boat, and is followed by other 
boats, full of mourning friends and 
kinsmen ; while in other places some 
of his friends are pictured throwing 
dust upon their heads in token of 
grief. Hence the Greeks afterwards 
borrowed their river Styx, the lake 
of Acheron, Charon’s boat, with oth- 
er notions about the souls of the 
dead. 

The burial-places in the sides of 
the Theban hills are wide and lofty 
rooms, with their roofs upheld by 
columns, and their walls covered with 
paintings, which can be seen only by 
the light of the torch. These were 
meant to keep the embalmed bodies 
safe and undisturbed till the day of 
judgment. And while the slight mud 
and wooden huts which sheltered the 
living reminded them of the short- 
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these massive 
buildings well deserved the names of 
their lasting abodes. 


human life, 


ness of 


The mummies 
which were buried in them have long 
since been broken to pieces in the 
search for gold and precious stones, 
which were often wrapped up in the 
same bandages with the body. With 
the were sometimes buried 
not only the treasures which the man 


mummy 


valued when alive, but farming tools 


and seed-corn for his use when he 
should come to life again. 

The 
Persians buried their dead in gen- 
eral. In 


Hebrews, Babylonians, and 


no instance, save that of 
Saul and his sons, were the bodies 
burnt; and even then the bones were 
interred, and reéxhumed for solemn 
entombment. All of these nations 
had their public burial-grounds, con- 
secrated by laws and religion, from 
the remotest times, and the Jews, in 
particular, used much care in select- 
ing plots for sepulture. Every city 
had its public cemetery outside of its 
walls, that of Jerusalem being in the 
valley of the Cedron. Tombs were 
also in use among them. The cave 
of Machpelah was used as a place of 
sepulture by Abraham and the patri- 
archs, and there their bodies have lain 
for thirty-seven hundred years. David 
and the princes of the royal line of 
Judah were not laid to rest in the 
valley with the artisans and mer- 
chants, but consigned to loftier buri- 
al in the sepulchre of the kings in 
the city of David. 

It has been much the fashion to 
look to Egypt for the prototype of 
every form of Jewish art, but cer- 
tainly as regards their forms of bur- 
ial service there must be allowed an 
absolute antagonism between the two 
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From the burial of Sarah 
in the cave of Machpelah to the fu- 
neral rites prepared for Dorcas, there 


nations. 


is no mention of any sarcophagus, or 
even coffin, in any Jewish burial. 
Still less were the rites of the Jews 
like those of the Pelasgi or Etrus- 
cans. They were marked with the 
same simplicity that characterized all 
their religious observances. It was 
the office of the next of kin to per- 
form and preside over the whole fu- 
neral office ; but a company of public 
buriers, originating in an exceptional 
necessity, had become, it seems, cus- 
tomary in the times of Christ. The 
bier, the word for which in the Old 
Testament is the same as that ren- 
dered ** bed,” was borne by the near- 
est relatives. The grave-clothes were 
probably of the fashion worn in life, 
but swathed and fastened with ban- 
dages, and the head covered sepa- 
rately. Sepulchres were marked 
sometimes by pillars, as that of 
Rachel, or by pyramids, as those of 
the Asmoneans at Modin. Such as 
were not otherwise noticeable were 
scrupulously ‘** whited” once a year, 
after the rains before the passover, 
to warn passers-by of defilement. 
Among the Greeks, in historical 
times, both cremation and inhumation 
were practised, and the same word is 
used for either method of burial. 
When the body was not burned, it 
was placed in a coffin made com- 
monly of baked clay or earthen- 
ware, and buried without the walls 
of the town. Intramural interment 
was forbidden, from the superstition 
that the presence of the dead brought 
pollution to the living. After they 
adopted the Phrygian custom of burn- 
ing their dead, the body was placed 
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upon a pyre built of wood, to which 
fire was communicated in the pres~ 
ence of those who attended the fu- 
neral. After the flames were extin- 
guished, the bones were carefully col- 
lected by the friends of the deceased 
and placed in urns made of various 
materials. These were preserved in 
tombs, built commonly on the road- 
sides without the city gates, though 
in Athens the honored dead were 
buried in the temples, or beneath mon- 
uments of splendid workmanship. 
Sometimes whole avenues were lined 
with statues, and the porticos of tem- 
ples and theatres illustrated with 
bronze figures of renowned Atheni- 
ans. To the eye of the traveller this 
colossal picture-gallery was most in- 
teresting. Here could be seen war- 
riors,—Conon, Thucydides ; the com- 
manding forms of Cimon, Miltiades, 
and Phocian. Lawgivers were there, 
such as Solon, Themistocles, Demos- 
thenes, and Pericles. Well was it said 
of Athens by Petronius, that it was 
then easier to find in it an idol than 
aman. The burial of the dead by 
the nearest surviving relatives was a 
eacred duty in Greece, and its neg- 
lect exposed them to grave accusa- 
tions. After the funeral, the family 
of the deceased assembled at the 
house of the nearest friend and par- 
took of a feast; and at Athens the 
period of mourning continued thirty 
days, during which other feasts and 
sacrifices were celebrated. 

In the olden times of the Republic 
the Romans generally buried the 
dead, though sometimes they inurned 
the ashes of their noblest heroes. 
Sylla appears to have been the first 
of the Cornelian family who was burn- 
ed. Under the Empire, however, 


cremation and urn burial were al- 
most universally practised. In those 
ages of unrivalled pomp and show the 
burning of a dead body was a splen- 
did spectacle. The corpse, anointed, 
and dressed in its richest robes, was 
placed upon a pile of wood, built 
commonly in the form of an altar. 
The bark was usually left on the 
wood, and the four sides of the pile 
were covered or festooned with pen- 
dent leaves of dark hue. The body 
was often decorated with flowers, and 
branches of cypress placed before the 
funeral pyre. The nearest relative, 
with an inverted torch and an averted 
face, ignited the pile. While the 
body burned, frankincense and spices 
were scattered over the pyre, filling 
the air with perfume, and oils were 
poured upon it, giving the flashing 
flames the colors of the rainbow, and 
producing a picture at once poetical, 
picturesque, and awe-inspiring. 

These pyres were frequently erected 
on hills, high places, or on headlands 
overlooking the sea. The funeral 
always occurred at night. When the 
burning was concluded the ashes were 
gathered and preserved in an urn. 
The urns were of various forms, and 
were made of gold, silver, alabaster, 
marble, or terra cotta, according to 
the wealth or station of the deceased. 
They were deposited for safe keeping 
in monuments made for the purpose, 
called columbarium. These recepta- 
cles for funeral urns lined all the 
roads leading out from Rome, and 
the Appian Way was walled for miles 
with sepulchres and tombs. 

The burning of the dead was com- 
mon amongst the Celts and the old 
German nations, and was practised 
by the Druids. 
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The Hindoos generally consume 
the bodies of their dead by fire, ex- 
cept those of the religious orders, 
which are buried in a sitting posture, 
with their legs crossed, as we see 
those of the idols. It is considered 
very unfortunate to die in a house, 
therefore when a man draws near his 
end, he is always carried out of doors 
and laid on a bed of grass, usually 
on the banks of a stream, the Ganges 
being always preferred if within 
reach. The funeral rites are per- 
formed immediately after death, and 
the ashes scattered to the wind. 

The suttee, or immolation of wid- 
ows, was formerly a very prevalent 
practice among the Hindoo people, 
but was not universal, as has been 
supposed, and the victim generally 
acted by her own free will, often in 
opposition to the wishes of her own 
relatives. But this was not always 
the case, especially among the fami- 
lies of princes and great Brahmins, 
who were often desirous of augment- 
ing the solemnity of the obsequies by 
a suttee, and would even employ 
force to accomplish their object. The 
British government has done much 
toward the abolition of this barba- 
rous custom; and the humane en- 
deavor to suppress it entirely has 
long been warmly supported by the 
most enlightened portion of the na- 
tive population. But in some parts 
of the country, where the ancient su- 
perstitions still prevail in all their 
original force, a suttee is even now 
heard of occasionally. 

The Karens, Siamese, and other 
populous nations of the East also 
practise cremation. It would seem 
as though death, instead of lurking 
in every flower and leaf, had been 
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banished from these sunny countries 
of perennial vegetation ; for here are 
no cemeteries, and, except the stately 
mausoleum, no tombs. The funeral 
pyres are perfumed with spices and 
fed with oils, and sandal-wood is not 
unfrequently used to give fragrance 
to the fire. 

In China they bury the dead. The 
burial-places are always at some dis- 
tance from the towns, and very gen- 
erally on the side of a hill, which is 
cut into terraces, one above another, 
covered with monuments of the dead. 
The coffins are not put into the 
ground, but laid upon it, and cov- 
ered with a tomb, which is more or 
less handsome, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the relatives, some 
being only mounds of earth, while 
others are of stone, having in front a 
slab of black marble, bearing an in- 
scription in letters of gold; and they 
present altogether a picturesque ap- 
pearance amid the trees and shrubs 
which are planted about them. 

Among the sacred customs observed 
by the Chinese is that of visiting the 
tombs of their departed relatives 
twice a year, to make sacrifices, 
sweep the tombstones, and clear 
away the weeds that may have grown 
near them. At the performance of 
these commemorative rites all the 
male population of the village repair 
to the place of interment, carrying 
with them wine and meats, sticks of 
incense and paper offerings, to burn 
at the tombs. When the ceremonies 
are concluded, each individual sets up 
a long streamer of white or crimson 
paper, which is fastened to a stick 
fixed in the ground, as a token that 
he has performed his duties to his de- 
ceased kindred. These rites to the 
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dead are always followed by feasting 
and merry-making, for it is consid- 
ered rather a joyful than a mournful 
occasion, as the visitors suppose that 
they have been holding communion 
with their departed friends, and min- 
istering to their wants by offerings 
of food and raiment. 
family in 


Every rich 
China has, moreover, a 
temple or large building, called the 
Hall of Ancestors, in which are placed 


tablets of stone or wood, bearing the 
names and ages of all deceased rela- 
tives, with dates of the days on which 
they died, and the occupation each 
had followed in this world. Here, at 
certain times of the year, all the male 
members of the family assemble to 
show their respect for the memory of 
the deceased by prostrating them- 
selves, and placing wine and meat 
and incense before the tablets. Those 
who cannot afford to have a distinct 
building for this purpose, hang up 
the memorials in some room of their 
house, where they perform the cus- 
tomary ceremonies. There is, in 
fact, no country in the world where 
so much respect is paid to the mem- 
ory of the dead, or where they 
are held so long in remembrance. 
A son would sometimes keep the 
body of a parent in his house for 
years, enclosed in a varnished coffin, 
usually very richly ornamented, which 
was placed in the best apartment, and 
on all particular occasions candles 
were lighted and incense was burned 
before it, the room being hung with 
white, which is the color appropriated 
by the Chinese for mourning, and is 
worn as such by all classes of people. 

Among the North American In- 
dians different modes of burial pre- 


vailed with different tribes. Some 
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laid the body on the ground, and 
erected over it a little house covered 
with bark, or dug a grave in the earth, 
in which they placed the corpse ina 
sitting posture. Other nations de- 
posited the body in a kind of coffin 
on a high scaffold, or left it hanging 
from atree. The Indian wished evy- 
erything that he valued in life to be 
buried with him, that it might be 
ready for his use on entering the 
spirit land. His tomahawk and knife, 
his bow and arrows, were placed by 
his side. This custom is still pre- 
served among the remaining tribes. 
His medals and other tokens of dis- 
tinction are often laid in the hand of 
the deceased chief, and his favorite 
dog and horse are killed to bear him 
company. 

Among civilized nations, since the 
Christian religion has obtained the 
ascendancy, the mode of disposing 
of the dead has generally been by in- 
terment. Cemeteries and abbeys con- 
tain to-day the dust of the dead of 
all Christian nations. In the ceme- 
teries, under the broad, glorious can- 
opy of heaven, the bones of the hum- 
ble have crumbled away. In West- 
minster and St. Denis, beneath costly 
tombs and effigies, underneath the 
gorgeous domes of art, rest all that 
is mortal of poets and priests and 
kings. 

At a very early period it became 
customary to bury the dead in the 
immediate neighborhood of churches, 
in grounds consecrated for the pur- 
pose. Often the tombs invaded the 
church itself, which was undermined 
by crypts like a city by catacombs. 
In the earlier Middle Ages the ceme- 
etery was the churchyard, and relics 
of this usage are still seen in the 
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graves which surround old churches 
in cities, and in the common juxtapo- 
sition of the church and burial-ground 
in small villages. With the increase 
of population, however, it became 
necessary to establish large public 
cemeteries without the city walls, and 
this practice has become general in 
modern times. 

Not a few modern cemeteries have 
acquired quite a celebrity, either for 
the beauty of their surroundings, or 
for being the burial-places of famous 
men. Pére la Chaise and the Campo 
Santo in Europe, and Mount Auburn 
and Laurel Hill in America, are among 
these, and divide with the cathedral 
of the old countries the honor of be- 
ing men’s last resting-place. 

The subject of the mode of dispos- 
ing of the body after death is just 
now one of the muddles into which 
the unquiet spirit of the age has got- 
ten us. The question of substituting 
cremation for inhumation is a rising 
one, and certainly from both an aes- 
thetic and sanitary point of view is 
worthy of the advocacy of all think- 
ing persons. Sir Henry Thompson 
has discussed, with force, clearness, 
and spirit, this question of cremation 
and urn burial. The arguments in 
favor of such a disposal of the dead 
carcases of men seem to us rationally 
unanswerable. There is absolutely 
nothing to be said against it, and 
there is little present likelihood of 
argument doing much for the cause. 
It is a case for example, which would 
be of much more effect than precept. 
No doubt there is nothing but preju- 
dice, and an ignorant misinterpreta- 
tion of certain texts, which can be ad- 
vanced against cremation as a means 
of disposal of the dead. But there 
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is a rooted sentiment which is op- 
posed to it. It is ignorant; it is old- 
fashioned ; it is contrary to the laws 
and economies of nature, and to the 
interests and almost the proprieties of 
civilization. But there it is, and noth- 
ing short of the initiation of a society 
of incremators will produce any effect. 
If a few hundred men of notable char- 
acter, ability, and respectability were 
to agree to commit their bodies to the 
flames after death, and make suitable 
arrangements, they would probably 
soon be imitated by thousands, and 
so the foul practice of committing a 
rotting body to the ground, there to 
poison the soil which it encumbers, 
would be replaced by the more rea- 
sonable and cleanly reduction of the 
body to ashes by the speedy agency 
of flame. 

The main objections to cremation 
rest on sentiment and custom. The 
Christian world was shocked when 
Lord Byron and his friends burned 
the body of Shelley amid spicery and 
clouds of frankincense, on the deso- 
late beach of the Mediterranean. The 
burning was in accordance with the 
rules of the quarantine, the poet’s 
body having drifted ashore. The 
ceremonies and the associations were 
solemn and imposing ; but it was con- 
trary to Christian usage, and there- 
fore disapproved by the Christian 
world. But all this should be over- 
looked when it is remembered what 
the definition of burial is. Burial 
means two things: First, a safe dis- 
position of a dead body. But an in- 
terred body is not safely disposed of. 
It is not beyond the reach of ‘* body- 
snatchers.” It is not safely disposed 
of as tothe living. Six feet of earth 
will not keep in disease and the foul 
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odors of decomposition. How much 
cholera, small-pox, and disease of 
every kind we annually drink and 
breathe is hard to tell. It is very 
plain that burning would be a safer 
disposition of a dead body than bur- 
ial. Secondly, burial means a natu- 
ral return of a human body to the 
source whence it sprung. ‘‘ Earth to 
earth, dust to dust,” is the idea. This 
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The law requiring all persons in- 
tending to exercise the rights of free- 
man, before taking the oath, to be- 
come members of the church, thus 
making church-membership a qualifi- 
cation as a voter, was passed into a 
law by the Colonial court of Massa- 
chusetts, under date of May, 1631. 
The justification of the measure has 
been transmitted to us in the lan- 
guage of the act itself,—‘* To the 
end that the Body of the Commons 
may be preserved by honest and good 
men.” 

As an excuse they sought to check 
intruders by prescribing some safe- 
guard in exercising the right of suf- 
frage. Viewed in the light of the 
more liberal policy of later vears, the 
action of our Puritan forefathers 
would be severely criticized, and char- 
acterized as the growth of intoler- 
ance. ‘*Union of church and state— 


this bigoted exclusiveness !” 

It is apparent that the main cause 
which led to the establishment of this 
law was that the colonial charter, as 


Colonial Law vs. 


COLONIAL LAW vs. FREEMAN’S OATH. 





Freeman’s Oath. 





is compensatory and poetical, a truly 
beautiful economy. But nature ab- 
sorbs only by chemical action. The 
body is not a part of earth or nature 
until it is decomposed and assimilated 
—a tedious and disgusting process. 
Why not help nature assert her sover- 
eignty, and make a short and cleanly 
job of it? Why not burn, and finish 
the picture with ‘* ashes to ashes” ? 
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granted by the crowned heads of Eng- 
land, was well-nigh a pure democra- 
cy ; and under it every freeman of the 
colony had a right to take a-part in the 
choice of officers, in making laws, and 
in administering justice in popular as- 
semblies where all came together and 
acted by majorities. 

The people had left many active 
and determined enemies at home, 
ready to seize upon any pretence for 
depriving them of their free charter. 
The government, in the hands of their 
enemies, they did not consider safe a 
moment; and the purposes for which 
they came here would be defeated, 
etc. ; hence this law was passed, it is 
said, at the instigation of Rev. John 
Cotton, D. D. 

A very large proportion of the male 
population of the early settlers of 
Massachusetts, and also the ancestors 
of the people who settled in southern 
New Hampshire, took the freeman’s 
oath, to enable them to become good 
citizens, and also to have a voice in 
the affairs of government. 
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PLEA FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN, BEFORE THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ARGUMENT OF Hon. FrANK B. Sanporn, Marcu 14, 1889. 


If the Massachusetts legislature 
should pass a law forbidding insanity 
to be cured in our hospitals unless 
the patient had a domicile in Massa- 
chusetts, and if every other state but 
New Hampshire should be brought 
under that cruel, unjust rule, I appre- 
hend, gentlemen, that something in 
the memory of mankind, in the rec- 
ord of history, in the deeds of the 
past, would prevent the people of 
Massachusetts from enforcing that 
edict against the people of New 
Hampshire. Bear with me while I 
recount some of the reasons, not 
drawn from the stingy folds of the 
pocket-book, but from the tablets of 
the heart, why little New Hampshire 
must not be shut out from any pro- 
vision which her sister states make 
for their own advantage. "Tis a lit- 
tle state with a great history. She 
has seen and borne arms in ten wars, 
but no foreign soldier ever set foot 
on her soil save as a captive or a 
guest. She was the bulwark of your 
safety against Indian ferocity; and 
hardly a New Hampshire man lives 
who had not some ancestor hacked in 
pieces or shot down from ambush 
while defending your forefathers 
from attack. My ancestors, five or 
six of them, suffered that death. 

She rose against Randolph and the 
minions of the Stuarts six years be- 
fore Massachusetts imprisoned An- 
dros. When New England sailed to 
capture the great French fortress 
at Louisburg in 1745, it was a 
New Hampshire volunteer, William 


Vaughan, who took the royal battery 
with 400 men, and with 13 men pre- 
vented its recapture. In the French 
and Indian war of 1755, Stark and 
Rogers, of New Hampshire, with 
their forest rangers, made victory 
possible, and secured their country- 
men from the worst evils of defeat 
among the woods of Ticonderoga. 
New Hampshire was the first prov- 
ince to banish its royal governor, Sir 
John Wentworth, generous and be- 
loved, but the foeman of liberty. 
Her Sullivan and her Langdon cap- 
tured the first British fort in 1774, 
and from its magazine of powder 
supplied the ammunition of Bunker 
Hill. Her Stark and her Reid led to 
that battlefield 1,200 New Hampshire 
yeomen,—more than half the whole 
American force which fought on that 
day of glory. : 

Let me give you an incident scarce- 
ly worthy of notice in New Hamp- 
shire, where every man expects to go 
to the front in time of action, but 
which drew the attention of eye-wit- 
nesses from Massachusetts. Stark, 
with his regiment of 1,000 men, and 
McClary, his Scotch-Irish major, was 
ordered in the afternoon of June 17th 
to move from Somerville, and oppose 
the British army landing from their 
boats at Charlestown point. He 
marched quickly to Charlestown 
Neck, where another New Hampshire 
regiment, under Reid, of Fitzwilliam, 
joined him. The British men-of-war 
and floating batteries were sweeping 
the narrow pass with their deadly fire. 
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Two regiments, earlier on the march, 
were halting for fear of the canon- 
ade. McClary went forward from 
Stark’s side, and said to the col- 
onels,—*‘ If you are not going to move 
forward, I wish you to open ranks 
and let our regiments pass,” which 
they immediately did, and Stark’s 
men repulsed the flow of the invad- 
ing army, until Prescott and his men 
in the redoubt could withdraw from 
the fight. Then the men of New 
Hampshire covered the retreat of 
their comrades, bringing with them 
the body of McClary, slain in the 
front rank. 

Again the historian finds Stark at 
Trenton, where Washington made his 
desperate venture against the Hes- 
sians of Cornwallis. Six weeks after 
that brilliant action, Sullivan, who 
led the vanguard under Washington’s 
eye, wrote to the governor of New 
Hampshire,—‘* No men fight better 
or write worse than our Yankees. 
General Washington made no scruple 
to say publicly, the remains of the 
eastern regiment were the strength of 
his army ;—he calls them to the front 
when the enemy are there; he sends 
them to the rear when the enemy 
threatens that way. Believe me, sir, 
the Yankees took Trenton before the 
other troops knew anything of the 
matter; more than that, there was an 
engagement.” These Yankees were 
600 men from New Hampshire, the 
remnant of four regiments. 

Belittling Stark’s gallant conduct 
and his seniority of rank, a congres- 
sional cabal promoted his junior, and 
the veteran threw up his commission. 
New Hampshire men are not always 
submissive. But hardly had he 
reached his farm on the Merrimack 
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when Burgoyne’s threatening advance 
roused the whole state to arms. Its 
treasury was empty, its hero had 
been insulted, but its neighbors in 
New York and Vermont cried out for 
aid. Langdon, its wealthiest 
chant, laid his whole fortune at the 
feet of Stark: ** Take this and equip 
your men,—command them yourself. 
If we win, I may be repaid; if we 


mer- 
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lose, this property will be worthless.’ 
At this summons of his friend, Stark 
sprang to the saddle. Soldiers vol- 
unteered by the hundred to go with 
him, and the contest was which should 
march first. It was Bunker Hill over 
You know tiie story. Should 
you forget it, look in yonder senate 
chamber, where the trophies of Ben- 
nington have hung in honor for more 
than a century. The men of New 
Hampshire marched fifty miles be- 
yond that town, as when they came 
to your rescue after the Concord fight. 
They scaled the Hessian breast- 
works,—they fought two battles in 
one day, and their valor in a single 
afternoon broke the right arm of Bur- 
goyne and saved the country. [ 
doubt not the grandfather of Hiram 
Lynch was a soldier of Stark, for in 
New Hampshire every man’s grand- 
father fought in that war. I had a 
friend, now dead, Colonel Montgom- 
ery, of Kausas, both of whose grand- 
fathers marched from New Hamp- 
shire and fought in the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, his father’s father, and his 
mother’s father. 

The Athenian orator said, ‘*To 
famous men the whole earth is a sep- 
ulchre.” With literal truth I might 
say, ‘*To New Hampshire men the 
whole nation is a sepulchre,” for their 
blood has watered the soil of every 


again. 
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state but their own, and their dust is 
mouldering by every great river and 
in every mountain pass from Maine 
to Georgia, from the Charles to the 
Rio Grande and the Red River of the 
North. They died beside Warren at 
Bunker Hill, before Washington at 
Yorktown, under the eye of Jackson 
at New Orleans. 
in their 


They were thrown 
hammock-shroud from the 
bloody decks of Paul Jones, and Law- 
rence, and Decatur, and Farragut. 
They marched with Sherman, they 
charged with Sheridan, they con- 
quered with Thomas, they fought it 
out on his own line with Grant. But 
no soldier of my native state ever fell 
in battle on his own soil, or was 
buried in his dear native earth, unless 
the restless ocean cast his body on 
its narrow seacoast, or the loving 
care of parent, or brother, or child, 
restored to their sorrow and pride the 
corpse that had fallen 
miles from home. 


a thousand 
Nor could this 
always or often be done. Gentle- 
men, my own near kinsmen, for whom 
was named that poor boy who died 
the other day, was slain in defence 
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of Minnesota against Indian mas- 
sacre, the only officer killed in the 
engagement, and he lies in that dis- 
tant land, one of the ten thousand 
witnesses to what New Hampshire 
has done for her sister states,— 


“And all for love, and nothing for reward.” 


Do you now tell me that Maine will 
refuse the charity of her hospitals to 
the descendants of Anthony Brackett, 
who fell at Falmouth fighting against 
Indians? or that Minnesota will re- 
fuse it to the kinsmen of Leavitt, 
who died like his ancestor in a sim- 
ilar encounter? or that New York 
will refuse it to the state that made 
Saratoga a victory? or New Jersey 
to the children of Stark and Sullivan? 
or Virginia to the compatriots of 
Scammel, who fell in the trenches of 
Yorktown? Perhaps they may; but 
of this I am sure, that Massachusetts 
will never deny to New Hampshire 
the rights of brotherhood so long as 
that shaft of Bunker Hill rises 
towards heaven, or the gifts of Stark 
hang beside the weapons of Lexing- 
ton in your hall of debate. 


MRS. MARY R. P. HATCH. 


By V. B. TwitcHELt. 


Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch, daugh- 
ter of Charles G. and Mary (Blake) 
Platt, was born in Stratford, N. H., 
and her life as a farmer’s daugh- 
ter and farmer’s wife has been spent 
on intervale farms in the pictur- 
esque and fertile valley of the Con- 
necticut river. As a child she was 
quiet and sensitive, with scholarly 


tastes, writing little stories and po- 
ems before she was twelve years old. 
She attended the common district 
school until about fifteen vears of 
age, and at that time entered into 
advanced classes in Lancaster acade- 
my, where she took high rank in 
mathematics, French, and rhetoric. 

Here it was that her ability as a 
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writer was first recognized. The 
weekly compositions, her contribu- 
tions to the lyceum papers, and an 
occasional article in the county pa- 
pers were favorably commented upon, 
and her pen name of ** Mabel Perry” 
was soon known to the readers of the 
Portland Transcript, Saturday Even- 
iny Post, Peterson’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals. 

At the close of her school life she 
married Antipas M. Hatch, and is 
the mother of two bright little boys. 

She has contributed several excel- 
lent poems, which have been widely 
copied, among them an ‘‘ Ode to J. 
G. Blaine,” which brought her a let- 
ter of thanks. 

Being a farmer’s wife, and living 
on a large farm, her writings have 
been her recreation, and she has ac- 
customed herself to write while chil- 
dren were chattering and 
about her during the few waiting mo- 
ments of domestic life. 

If she lays claim to anything, it is 
to versatility, being able to do some- 
thing in various departments of liter- 
ature; for instance, at the same time 
she was engaged in writing ‘* The 
Bank Tragedy,” a biographical sketch 
for The Writer, and a series of dia- 
lect papers. 

It is a mystery to her acquaint- 
ances how much she accomplishes by 
her perseverence, contributing stories 
for the Transcript, Mountaineer, Fire- 
side Companion, Chicago Ledger, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa- 
per, Springfield Republican, Granite 
Montuty, The Writer, and several 
magazines. Among her most note- 
worthy stories are her ‘*‘ Upland Mys- 
tery” and *‘ The Bank Tragedy,” both 
of which appeared in the Transcript, 
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and gained for her many favorable 
comments from the American press, 
that of her ‘* Upland Mystery ” being 
afterwards put in book form, and re- 
ceiving an immense sale. 

A portrait and sketch of Mrs. 
Hatch, with selections from ber po- 
ems, is to appear in an early number 
of the new quarterly Magazine of Po- 
etry (Buffalo, N. Y.). Poems, with 
a biographical note, may also be seen 
in New Hampshire Poets, published 
in 1883. 

Though sensational in form, Mrs. 
Hatch’s books claim to have a pur- 
pose. ‘*The Upland Mystery” 
taught that when a person becomes 
a murderer he arrays the whole world 
against him. The detective says,— 

‘* I have seen apparent impossibil- 
ities group themselves about a crime, 
and point toward it instead of from 
it. It is a rendering of the old say- 
ing that ‘ murder will out.” Nature’s 
forces cast out evidence, the move- 
ment of a muscle betrays it, a foot 
is caught tripping that never tripped 
before, and leaves a proof behind. I 
tell you, if I bad the disposition to 
commit crime of this nature I should 
not dare, from what I know of the im- 
possibility of eluding penalty, which is 
a life for a life.” 

In ** Quicksands” the key-note is 
ambition and other ‘‘ sins which do 
so easily beset.” In ‘The Bank 
Tragedy” itis inherited sin. Warren, 
in his confession, is made to say,— 

‘* T am what I am through the force 
of inherited traits. If I might preach 
in yonder pulpit I would say, ‘ See to 
it that your deeds and thoughts are 
what they should be, for they will 
strike root somewhere. If not in 


yourself, then in the person of your 
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children or your children’s children.’ 

. « I once heard an idiotic preacher 
say that the soul of every child was 
like a fair white sheet of paper, on 
which you could trace what characters 
you liked. I wanted to shout out a 
denial. I wanted to say that the pa- 
per was already written over, laced 
and interlaced, as ladies write their 
letters, by the thoughts and deeds of 
a million ancestors. The childhood 
and training of my brother and I were 
precisely the same; but Joseph was 
honest and straight-forward, while I 
looked at everything from an oblique 


standpoint.” On the other hand, 
Jessie says,—‘* True, he inherited 
the traits that worked his ruin; but 
who is perfect? It was his part to 
root out his besetting sins and fly 
from temptation instead of playing 
with them as though they were toys 
instead of thunderbolts which might 
at anytime strike him.” 

We publish the above sketch and 
portrait from meagre facts gathered 
from an outside source, but would 
much rather have had her personal 
assistance had not her modesty of 
self-praise forbade it. 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


By Moopy Currier. 


Thy home is on the mountain’s brow, 

Where clouds hang thick, and tempests blow. 
Unnumbered years, with silent tread, 

Have passed above thy rocky head ; 

Whilst round these heights the beating storm 
Has worn, with rage, thy deathless form : 
And yet thou sit’st, unmoved, alone, 

Upon this ancient mountain home. 

Long as these towering peaks shall stand, 

So wondrous great, so nobly grand, 

Serene, on high, that face of thine, 

Shall mock the wasting hand of time, 

Whilst all that live shall pass away, 

And all the tribes of earth decay. 

Old Man! thy face of rock sublime 

Looks back, through years, to ancient time, 
When first the forming hand divine 
Reared up this rocky home of thine, 
And from the lowest depths of earth 
These mountain forms had first their birth ; 
When on these shaggy heights imprest, 
Thy changeless form was doomed to rest. 


Then tell me, man of silent tongue, 
How first the heavens and earth begun ; 
If all this bright and shining frame, 
With all these worlds, from nothing came ; 
If all these starry orbs of light, 

That glitter on the robes of night, 

And fill creation’s vast expanse, 

Began at once their mystic dance ; 

Or, if from mists that dimly shine, 
Worlds spring to light by power divine, 
Till all the radiant fields afar 

Shall beam with light of sun and star. 
And tell me where, in depths profound, 
The primal germs of earth were found, 
Which, rising up from realms of death, 
Instinct with life and vital breath, 
Have formed this wondrous orb we see 
Of hill and plain and waste of sea, 
Where busy life, with forming power, 
Unfolds itself in plant and flower, 

And upward still, with widening plan, 
Kindles the pulse of beast and man. 
And tell me whence, from earth or heaven, 
That living spark to man was given, 
Which shines in God’s eternal day, 
When all things else shall pass away. 
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ENSIGN NABBY. 
An Old-time Story. 


By Mary R. P. Hatcu. 


I was born in Pomfret, Connect- 
icut, and lived there until I was four- 
teen in a little yellow house, lighted 
by scores of tiny windows. I mind 
me how they twinkled when the sun 
shone in. Mother used to fret some- 
times because father did not fix up 
the house, but he would say that 
‘*Shoemakers’ children went 
footed, and a carpenter’s family 
should not expect to live in a fine 
house.” Yes, 


bare- 


father was a house 
carpenter, but the neighbors were 
‘most all farmers. 

Major Putnam (he was a colonel, 
but we always called him major) 
lived next to us on a large farm, and 
he and father were great cronies. 
We used often to sit of an evening, 
both families, and hear the major 
tell stories of the French and Indian 
war. He was a good officer, and very 
brave I’ve heard say. Once he was 
taken captive by the Indians, and 
tortured till he was almost dead, and 
afterwards would have been killed by 
a French officer, only the gun missed 
fire. 

Often after I went to bed I would 
lie awake and think I could hear the 
yell of the savages coming to tom- 
ahawk us, though it was years since 
they had been troublesome ; only you 
see with hearing so many of the 
major’s stories I got nervous. 

He told Hugh and me once how he 
shot an old wolf in a cave, that had 
killed a great many sheep and goats— 
seventy of them, I believe. He said 


it was hard telling which was the 
fiercest, a wolf at bay or an Indian 
on the war-path. 

Major Putnam was a warm-hearted 
man, but very impulsive, and he often 
did and said things that shocked our 
good old Parson Stillwater, and others 
too. He had a son Schuyler, named 
after his old friend Peter Schuyler, 
an officer in the French and Indian 
war. One Sabbath day we were 
sitting in the meeting-house, listen- 
ing to Parson Stillwater. There was 
a sounding-board up behind bim that 
shook every time he thumped the 
desk to wake up old Deacon Ridley. 
I was just wondering whether if it 
fell down it would hurt the minister 
much, when, all at once Major Put- 
nam started up as if shot, and he 
cried,— 

**Run, Schuyler, run like the devil, 
the cows are in the corn.”? 

The major had a nice piece of corn 
right in sight of the meeting-house, 
and the cows had broken in and were 
treading and eating it up. I daresay 
he forgot that he was in meeting. 

All the schooling I ever had I got 
in Pomfret. I learned reading and 
writing, how to reckon accounts, and 
how to sew; besides, of course, I 
learned the church catechism. I 
never liked books over much, so that 
what I did not learn never troubled 
me as much as whatI did. But I 
could hunt and trap and fish and 
snare partridges as well as Hugh, 
and it was a deal more to my liking. 


1A fact 
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In the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-three we moved to Charles- 
town, and lived in a house near the 
bridge. Work was scarce in Pom- 
fret and times hard, so mother’s re- 
lation wrote to father to come to 
Boston. He found plenty of work, 
and took a number of apprentices. 
They were bound till they were 
twenty-one to learn the trade, and 
were to have their board and a suit 
of clothes once a year. 

We had rich connections in Boston 
who took considerable notice of us, 
so that I got quite set up, and began 
to look down on father’s calling, and 
I would hardly speak to a ’prentice. 

Mother often chid me for my pride, 
but I liked best what father once said 
to me, and I minded it: ‘+ Nabby, 
don’t make yourself too cheap.” I 
thought myself a deal of consequence 
in those days. 

But among all the apprentices there 
was not a really clever one, unless it 
might be Peleg Jones. He was well 
looking enough, but he never looked 
one square in the face as an honest 
man should, and I disliked him while 
I only looked down upon the others. 
So, you see, it vexed instead of 
pleasing me when one day he told me 
my eyes were bright. ‘*The better 
to watch you, Peleg Jones,” I 
answered, something as did the wolf 
to little Red Riding Hood; but he 
took it as a compliment. 

Roger was different. He came to 
live with us about this time. I mind 
me how I treated him the first time 
I saw him. Father was going over 
to Boston to sign the indentures with 
old Mr. Hamstead, and mother and I 
went along to make some calls. I 
had on a new quilted petticoat with a 
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tunic over it, a yellow mantle, and a 
headgear that had on it three ostrich 
feathers, that nodded gaily every 
time I stepped in my high-heeled 
shoes. Father was doing well now 
as need be, and I had on my best that 
day, for we were to call on some 
grand people. I was an only daugh- 
ter too, and that accounts some for 
my fine clothes. Ah, I mind me the 
day, the yellow sunlight so like my 
mantle, and the breeze that played 
with my curls and feathers. 

It was near sundown when father 
and Roger joined us, and we all 
walked home together. I looked 
sideways at the young man and 
thought he would be handsome if he 
were not a ’prentice, and he carried 
himself like an English soldier. 

When we came to the bridge, says 
father to Roger,— 

‘*Give your arm to Nabby, lad,” 
and he walked on with mother. 

How vexed I was to be told to 
walk with a ’prentice! He stepped 
forward and politely offered his arm, 
but I gave him one look as though it 
was the first time I bad seen him. 

**Lor’, pa,” said I, ‘* where did 
you pick him up?” and took father’s 
other arm and left the young man to 
follow. I looked over my shoulder 
to see how he took 
smiling to himself. 
the more. 

Coming from the country made me 
love the town very much, and I loved 
to ramble about. Often of a Sabbath 
afternoon, or whenever father had 
time, he took us to the Common, and 
we would sit under the shadow of the 
great elm, and watch the children 
frolicking on the grass, the sweet- 
hearts walking by themselves, seeing 


it, and he was 
That vexed me 
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no one, and the older people come 
from church, some of them with 
prayer-books and sprigs of fennel 
still in their hands. I loved to visit 
the shops and the market-places. One 
day a curious thing happened. I 
went into Henry Knox’s book store 
to buy a book of poems, written by a 
colored girl, Phillis Wheatley. 
one was reading it. 


Every- 


Henry Knox was a fine, handsome 
man, and he spoke to me pleasantly. 
There 
were some grand looking Frenchmen 


I had seen him at my aunt’s. 
talking in their language. I listened 
a moment, for I knew French a little 
(two of our ’prentices were French), 
when one of them said to me,— 

“ Pardonnez moi, mademoiselle, mais 
parlez vous Francaise ?” 

‘*Qui, monsieur,” said I. 

They looked frightened at that, 
and called Mr. Knox to them, and 
Mr. Knox begged me to say nothing 
of what I had heard. I promised to 
be secret, as well I might, for it was 
little I understood to tell, but I was 
at that age when I loved power, and 
it pleased me to have them think I 
knew their secret. I saw the one 
that spoke to me afterwards, and he 
placed his finger on his lips as he 
bowed, in token of silence. It was 
just before the revolt of the colonies, 
and I never saw him again for a year 
or two, and then he wore the uniform 
of a Continental officer. 

But I saw Mr. Knox quite often. 
He married about this time Miss 
Lucy Flucker, the daughter of the 
Secretary of the Provinces. Her 
father was set against the match, 
and did not forgive her for a long 
time. Henry Knox was afterwards 
General Knox of the Revolution. 
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We used to take the Boston Post, 
and I used to go to the Heart and 
Crown in Cornhill after it every 
week. The Fleets were nice men, 
and in time I came to know the 
family well, and to run in and romp 
with the children, and hear Mrs. 
Goose, their grandmother, tell them 
riddles and songs. They were sweet 
children, and she was a dear old 
lady. She would say rhymes for 
hours : 


** Dickery, dickery dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock” — 


and 


“ Hey, diddle diddle, 
The cat ’s in the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon”’— 


and all 
dren 


such nonsense that chil- 
love so well. I said them to 
my children afterwards, and many a 
mother has since, for Mr. Thomas 
Fleet made them into a book, all the 
rhymes she made up and remembered 
hearing in England, and printed it. 
He calied it Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies. 

Father was a Whig ever after the 
landing of the taxed tea in Boston. 
Before that he was loyal to the king, 
and spoke well of parliament. I 
well remember the day father brought 
home the news. It was early, and 
supper was not ready. 


‘*There’s father coming,” says I 
to mother. 


** Make haste, then,” says mother} 
‘‘and lay the table. He will think 
supper is most ready.” 

So I did, and she got on the tea to 
steep just as he came in. He did 
not seem to see the table, but he 
looked hard at the urn dancing on 
the hob. 

‘*Nancy,” said he, ‘*how much 
tea have you got?” 
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** Only a teaspoonful,” said she. 
‘*Tut! in the house, I mean.” 

‘“‘A quarter of a chest,” says 
mother. She looked surprised at 
father, he seemed so strange. 

He brought his fist down on the 
table so that the spoons rattled in 
the bowls. 

‘**That quarter of a chest must 
last till England owns us for country- 
men instead of slaves.” 

‘**What do you mean?” asked 
mother. ‘‘ A quarter of a chest will 
last but so long, whatever England 
owns us for.” 

Mother loved her tea, and father 
knew it. 

‘*Steep it for yourself and Parson 
Quitman when he comes, but as for 
Nabby and me and the lads, we 
will go without, but I will make it up 
to the lads in shillings.” 

And then he told us of the resolu- 
tions that had been made not to buy 
or use any of the taxed tea; and, 
says father, ‘‘ I’m with them heart 
and soul, and so are Armstrong and 
Stephens and Ridley.” 

** Ridley !” spoke up mother, ** and 
they have only a bit of tea in the 
house. I heard Patience say so yes- 
terday, and Patience is nothing with- 
out her tea.” 

‘“‘And nothing with it either,” 
spoke up father, ‘‘nor any other 
woman that loves tea better than 
country.” 

‘It’s a pity the tax couldn’t ’a 
been on something else,” said mother 
—‘‘ snuff, tobacco, or brandy.” 

‘*My dear Nancy,” said father, 
taking mother’s hand, ‘ parliament 
has thought to show its wisdom by 
levying a tax on an article so dear to 
women. 


It thinks women have no 


Nabby. 


patriotism ; that they will have their 
tea though men refuse to buy it. I 
hope our countrywomen will show 
parliament its mistake, and help to 
make this country of ours honored 
and respected by refusing to use the 
accursed stuff; for this is a crisis, 
Nancy, which we must heed, or forge 
our chains anew.” 

I felt proud of father, and nodded 
to my brother Hugh. He jumped up 
and went and stood by father. 

‘*I’m with you heart and hand,” 
said he; and Roger shook his hand 
too as he said, **I want no shillings, 
Master Dunton, for my tea.” 

Mother had been looking sober for 
along time. At last she broke out— 

** Sage and sassafras!” 

I looked at father, and he burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

** Yes, yes, Nancy, sage and sas- 
safras do make good tea. I’ve heard 
my mother say so.” 

**IT don’t think Patience Ridley 
would use it, but she can have our 
tea,” said mother as she left the 
room. 

‘**Bless her!” said father, ‘she is 
the kind of woman that’s to show 
what the country is made of.” 

Then we all sat down to supper. 
Father and mother had rye cakes and 
dried beef, but we younger ones ate 
mush and milk. Father had a mug 
of beer, and mother drank her tea, 
but in a queer way, trying to make it 
seem that she did not like it. 

Peleg Jones looked as if he thought 
it a great ado about nothing, but 
Roger looked 
father. 


almost as stern as 
I thought everything father 
did was right, and so from that time 
I liked Roger, and asked little favors 
of him about my work, and he often 
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brought me a rose, and sometimes 
walked with us on the Common. 
When he told me my eyes were bright, 
I smiled a little and blushed, and 
then he told me my face was like a 
rose. At that I said smartly,—* That 
will do, Master Roger, for once.” 
The evening of the day we heard 
the news about the tea, father and 
Hugh and Roger were out till morn- 
ing a’most 
floor 


When I swept up the 
where their boots had set, I 
took up a good half cup of Bohea 
tea, and put it away and kept it many 
a long year, for I knew how it got 
there when the news came out that a 
shipload of tea was thrown overboard 
that night in Boston Harbor. 

Mother a tea-party 
afternoon, and asked in the women 
of the neighborhood. They «talked 
over the tea question, and most of 
them declared they would not taste 
another cup of tea till the tax was 
lifted. Relief Wadsworth said if she 
did she hoped it would choke her. 
But Patience Ridley spoke up, and 
says she,— 

‘*T won’t give up my tea for no 
man, and so I told Ebenezer, country 
nor no country, king 
ment.” 

**So I thought,” said mother, ‘‘and 
we have a quarter of a chest that 
you may have, Patience. Hugh shall 
carry it over for you, and then it 
cannot said that the wife of 
Ebenezer Ridley used tea that bore 
the stamp of slavery.” 

Patience looked a little vexed, but 
she took the tea for all that, and 
sage and sassafras was drank at our 
house for many a month, even by 
Parson Quitman. Good old man! 
His prayers were just as long and 


made that 


nor parlia- 


be 
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fervent when he came, and he argued 
on predestination with father just as 
earnestly ; but he did not come quite 
so often, while he took tea oftener 
with Patience Ridley till mother’s 
chest of tea was gone. 

Speaking of him reminds me of 
something that happened to Hugh a 
year or two before. 

Father had sent down to him from 
Pomfret every year a haunch of ven- 
ison, and oftentimes a lamb and some 
poultry,—it was cheaper so,—and 
when he did he always sent a part of 
it to Parson Quitman. Hugh always 
carried it, and sometimes the minis- 
ter forgot to thank him for fetching 
it. One day he took to the house a 
quarter of mutton. 

‘* Father sends his duty to you and 
this piece of mutton,” said Hugh, 
without taking off his hat or making 
a bow. 

‘*My lad,” said the minister, ‘‘ I 
will teach you how to make a present. 
Sit you in my arm chair, and I will 
come in with the mutton.” 

So he takes the mutton and goes 
out. Presently there is a rap at the 
door. 

‘*Come in,” says Hugh. 

He came in, took off his hat and 
made a low bow. 

‘** Mr. Quitman,” said he, “my 
father sends you his respectful duty, 
and begs you to accept this piece of 
mutton.” 

**Thank you, my lad, for bringing 
it, and your father for sending it,” 
said Hugh. 

The minister laughed at the jest, 
and asked Hugh’s pardon for his im- 
politeness, and Hugh was as fond of 
him after that as need be. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SHEPPARD HOMANS. 


There is no man for whom the life 
underwriters of this country have a 
kindlier feeling, greater respect, or 
higher regard than for Sheppard Ho- 
mans, the distinguished mathema- 
tician and eminent actuary, who, as 
president of the Provident Savings 
Life, has originated, formulated, and 
popularized the now celebrated re- 
newable term assurance. 

As an actuary (and it is as such 
that we know him best) he has made 
all life insurance and all policy-hold- 
ers, past, present, and prospective, 
his debtors. His labors in this direc- 
tion have been such as would have 
overwhelmed one possessed of less 
energy, skill, and perseverance. As 
an astronomer and an engineer he is 
also well known. He was yet astu- 
dent at Harvard University when he 
was commissioned by the government 
to assume charge of an astronomical 
expedition to England, the object 
being to accurately determine the 
longitude of the Cambridge observa- 
tory, as reckoned in that country. 
His thoroughness and efficiency in 
this important work resulted in his 
appointment as an officer on the 
Coast Survey, after which he served 
as astronomer on several exploring 
expeditions to the territories. 

In 1855, and while still engaged 
with the explorers, he was called to 
the actuaryship of the Mutual Life 
of New York, the position then made 
vacant by the death of Professor 
Gill. Unquestionably the eminence 


gained and kept by this great com- 
pany was due in no small measure to 
the intelligence, farsightedness, and 


industry of Mr. Homans. When he 
assumed charge, American companies 
were largely governed by the Eng- 
lish tables of mortality. He, how- 
ever, at once entered upon an inves- 
tigation of the laws of American life, 
the immediate result being the mor- 
tality experience of the Mutual Life, 
published in 1859. Next came the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, which met with such general 
favor as to render its author famous, 
and after that appeared Homans’s 
Contribution Formula, which became 
so well known that it needs no en- 
dorsement here. 

As a representative of the Mutual 
and of American life insurance at 
large, he was twice sent to Europe. 
** The last of these trips,” said a con- 
temporary, several years since, ** was 
undertaken in 1869, for the especial 
purpose of being present at the statis- 
tical congress assembled at the Hague. 
The reception then extended to him, 
though undemonstrative in its char- 
acter, gave full assurance of the ap- 
preciation in which his labors in the 
cause of life insurance were held. 
The interchange of his ideas with 
those of leading European actuaries 
was another step towards breaking 
down that barrier of self-sufficiency 
which leads every nation to regard 
its own policy as the best, and was 
another step, too. in opening up the 
way for life insurance on either side 
of the water to measure its defects, 
and profit by the experience gained 
on the other.”’ 

It was in 1871, we think, that Mr. 
Homans retired from the active act- 
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uaryship of the Mutual Life, contin- 
uing as consulting actuary for that 
company, and for as many others as 
desired his services—and they were 
so many that he was constantly en- 
gaged. 

In 1875 he organized the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society 
of New York, became its president, 
and introduced the renewable term 
assurance, hereinbefore mentioned. 
The plan (not the company, or its 
guiding spirit) was criticised at the 
outset, but figures are in evidence 
that it has since become very popu- 
lar, and is evidently growing in favor 
every day, the decided progress real- 
ized in 1888 having already received 
attention in these columns. Briefly 
stated, term assurance, being written 
for a short time under a renewable 
policy, *‘ gives the maximum amount 
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of protection for the premium paid,” 
thus affording, as the company puts 
it, ‘*the maximum of security and 
the minimum of cost.” The Provi- 
dent Savings has well established 
agencies throughout the country, the 
agents being conspicuous for their 
activity. 

Probably no man in the business 
has a larger or more intimate personal 
acquaintance among the people. Par- 
ticularly in the West is he well known, 
and withal so favorably that many 
are the receptions, banquets, and 
private dinners which our hospitable 
Western time to 
Of him 
personally it has been written,—** He 


from 
time, given in his honor. 


folks have, 


is genial and cultivated in his ad- 
dress, and by the absence of all os- 
tentation exhibits the surest marks of 
his scholarly attainments.”—Argus. 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


In years past we have called the 
attention of 
Head 


famous hotel, 


readers to Boar’s 
Co. &. Hi 


located on 


our 

Dumas’ 
that 
The coming sum- 


and to 
cel- 
ebrated headland. 
mer bids fair to be hot and dusty in 
inland cities, and in looking about for 
a seaside resort none will be found 
than 
To the many old 
patrons of the house it is only neces- 


combining more attractions 


Boar’s Head hotel. 


sary to state that the hotel continues 
To 


strangers we would say that the whole 


under Col. Dumas’ management. 


Atlantic coast offers no fairer site for 
a hotel than this famous promontory. 
Imagine a grassy plateau, nearly one 
hundred feet above the ocean, extend- 
ing out into the sea so far that the 
breakers are visible from every room. 
The hotel, with 


rooms, is 


one hundred 
and attractive. 
Surf bathing is safe, as there is no 
undertow. 


over 
homelike 


The drives in the town of 
Hampton are very pleasant. 

Write early to secure accommoda- 
tions. The address is Hampton, N. 
H. Col. S. H. Dumas, proprietor. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Tramp at Home, by Lee Meri- 
wether, a 12mo vol. of 296 pages, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is 
full of all kinds of information, polit- 
ical essays, curious deductions, and 
yet is of much interest to the general 
reader. It is a study from life of 
the laboring classes of the United 
States. 

Our EnGuisn, by Adams Sherman 
Hill, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard University, is 
a 12mo vol. of 245 pages, published 
by Harper & Brothers. It contains 
five papers, which originally appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s, and 
in the Christian Register. No scholar 
can read this book without benefit. 
Its hints would be of service to every 
writer. Every teacher should be fa- 
miliar with it. 

Tue Movse-Trap, OTHER 


AND 


Farces ; The Garroters, Five O’Clock 
Tea, and A Likely Story; by W. D. 
Howells, published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, is a 12mo vol- 
ume of 184 pages. 

These short sketches by Mr. How- 
ells are charming. Coming from the 
pen of the leading American novelist, 
the book will be eagerly welcomed. 

Farry TALEs IN Prose AND VERSE. 
Selected from early and recent litera- 
ture. Edited by William J. Rolfe. 
Forms one of the series of English 
classics for school reading published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The volume is a 12mo of 188 pages, 
and contains selections from the writ- 
ings of Miss Muloch, Lord Tennyson, 
T. Hood, Shakespeare, Buchanan, 
Lover, and several other writers. It 
is interesting reading for the home as 
well as for the school-room. 
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CRIPPEN, LAWRENCE & CO. 

The loaning of Eastern money to 
develop the resources of the great 
West has been a leading factor in 
the growth and prosperity of the 
agricultural regions in the valley of 
the Mississippi, and on the rolling 
prairies which extend towards the 
Rocky Mountains. One of the first 
firms in the field was that of Crippen, 
Lawrence & Co., of which Henry J. 
Crippen is the active representative 
in the East. For seventeen years 
they have been forwarding the accu- 
mulations of Eastern capital to build 


up Western cities and improve West- 
ern farms, sending out over ten mill- 
ions of dollars; and they have the 
proud record of never having lost a 
dollar of their investments. Interest 
and principal have invariably been 
paid the day on which due. Such 
leading and conservative financiers 
as Hon. John Kimball, Samuel S. 
Kimball, and William M. Chase are 
trustees for the bond-holders. 

For nine years cashier of the State 
Capital Bank, Mr. Crippen resigned 
that position in 1881 to give his 
whole time to the care of the great 
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wealth entrusted to him for invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Crippen is thoroughly reliable, 
safe, and conservative, possessing 
excellent business qualities, good 
judgment, and sound common-sense. 
In business matters he takes broad, 
comprehensive views, while his prac- 
tical acquaintance with banking is of 
the greatest assistance to him. 

Their Debenture Bonds are secured 
by first mortgages on productive real 
estate, worth at least three times the 
amount loaned, deposited with trus- 
tees, and the mortgages are accepted 
only after the most careful examina- 
tion and approval. 


OUR DRY GOODS MERCHANTS. 
The dry goods merchants of Con- 
cord have long had an enviable repu- 
tation the of New 
the discriminating 
judgment which they exercise in the 
selection of their stock. 


ainong ladies 


Hampshire for 


Of no firm 


in Concord is this more universally 
true than that of Harry D. Hammond 
& Co. 


From long experience they 
are familiar with the wants, demands, 
and tastes of the ladies of the state, 
and scrupulously and judiciously en- 
deavor to satisfy all requirements, 
both as to quality and price. 
have a large and selection 
of all kinds of dry goods, buying 
for cash from first hands, and the 
customer 


They 
choice 


casual as well as_ their 
regular patrons may depend implicitly 
upon representations made by the 
firm. A long and honorable business 
career recommends them to the con- 
fidence of the community. They do 
not indulge in glaring advertisements 
offering to give one dollar’s worth of 
goods for fifty cents. They have 


on their shelves and counters the 
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latest productions of the most famous 
manufacturers, expect to make a 
small and fair profit for handling the 
goods, and give their patrons the 
advantage of their judgment and 
familiarity with the business. One 
feature of this firm is their large 
stock of dress goods, which is always 
complete at ail seasons of the year. 
Also they have manufactured for 
them, by one of the largest and best 
New York houses, all the garments 
which they carry, both spring and 
fall, and they attribute their large 
sales to being able to offer goods 
from this house that has the reputa- 
tion of manufacturing the best styles 
and qualities. 

We cannot do this firm justice in 
the short space we have, but we 
cheerfully say, to any and all who 
are in want of goods in their line, 
that no one can treat them better 
Their 

has 


in style, quality, and price. 
gentlemanly treatment to all 
placed them foremost in our city. 

J. M. STEWART & SONS. 

The firm of J. M. Stewart & Sons, 
dealers in furniture, carpets, curtains, 
crockery, glass-ware, wall-paper, and 
house furnishing goods, at 126 North 
Main street, occupying the basement 
and three stories of what was for- 
merly three large stores in the block 
on Main street facing the state-house, 
besides a large store-house in the 
rear in the Dow block. The two 
stores to the south have been con- 
verted into one by the removal of the 
partition, and there are displayed 
some of the richest and choicest fur- 
niture, beautiful curtains, and dainty 
china. The north store connected is 
devoted to carpets, a large ball in the 
rear affording a most convenient 
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place for their display. An elevator 
—the only passenger elevator in Con- 
cord—will carry the visitor to the 
two upper stories where are stored a 
great variety of all kinds of furni- 
ture. 

The firm consists of Jonathan M. 
Stewart, and his two sons, Arthur 
C. and Elmer M. Stewart. The 
senior is a native of Allenstown, 
sixty-two years of age. After ten 
years’ experience in Boston he went 
into business in Andover. He settled 
in Concord in 1863. The sons were 
born in Andover, and are young men 
of good business ability, and to their 
energy is largely due the growth and 
development of the business. 

The father has been in business on 
the street since 1880, when the pres- 
ent firm was organized. 


The mem- 
bers of this firm are conscientious and 
honorable gentlemen, who by their 


enterprise, industry, and fair dealing, 
have from a small beginning built up 
a very large business. From their 
large stock they can furnish the hum- 
ble cottage or the largest mansion, 
the way-side inn or the monster 
hotel ; and their patrons, one and all, 
may depend on their representations. 
Every stranger visiting Concord 
should surely give their establishment 
a call before leaving the city. Every 
one is sure of a cordial and polite 
welcome, and courteous treatment. 
They especially desire that their stock 
of goods may be seen and the prices 
noticed. 
RICHARDSON & ADAMS. 


The firm of Richardson & Adams 


Concord Business Houses. 


needs no introduction to the people 
of Concord and immediate vicinity. 
The friends of the firm are scattered 
over New Hampshire. To those who 
are not acquainted with Messrs. 
Richardson and Adams we would 
cordially recommend them as a firm 
of the highest standing in the busi- 
ness circles of Concord, conspicuous 
for their fair and honorable dealing, 
noted for their enterprise, and re- 
spected by all. 

The senior member of the firm, 
Mr. Loren S. Richardson, was born 
in Waitsfield, Vt., August 10, 1843, 
received a business education, served 
from 1863 to the close of the war in 
the Second Regiment United States 
Sharp Shooters known as Berdan’s, 
was shot through the body at Cold 
Harbor, settled in Concord soon after 
the close of the war, and has been 
conducting a successful business ever 
since 1867. He is urged by his friends 
for the office of Pension agent at Con- 
cord, and has a host of well-wishers. 

The junior member of the firm, 
Henry O. Adams, is also a native of 
Vermont, hailing from St. Albans. 
He was born August 15, 1854. The 
partnership was formed in 1878. 

The firm have one of the largest, 
most convenient, and most attractive 
stores to be found outside of the me- 
tropolis. They carry a very large 
and full stock, noted in their adver- 
tisement, and their rule is not to 
make any misrepresentations to their 
customers. For a dollar expended 
in their store one is sure to obtain the 
full value of his money. 





THE PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 


There is no topic which is exciting wider interest than this. Capitalists, small 
investors, men of science, and young men choosing a profession, are all looking 
toward it as a chief factor in business life: it is daily becoming more and more 
a convenient agent in the management of household affairs, so that every one is 


eager to know about the many recent electrical discoveries. 


In the June number of Scribner’s Magazine appears the first of the great 
ELECTRICAL ARTICLES,—all to be splendidly illustrated. 


The Principles of Electricity, which are at the foundation of the mod- 
ern practical applications of it, will be clearly and accurately defined in an attrac- 
tive article by Professor Cyrus F. Brackett, of Princeton College, one of the 
foremost authorities on the subject in this country. 


Electricity in Modern Telegraphy, by Cuartes L. Buckrnenam, the 
chief electrical expert of the Western Union Telegraph Co. This article will 
describe the wonderful advances which have been made in telegraphy since the 
days of Morse and Vail; especially in the line of multiplex telegraphy, which has 
made possible the sending of many messages over the same wire at the same 
time. 


Electricity in Lighting, by Henry Morton, President of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, and an acknowledged expert in this subject, will deseribe 
the evolution of the electric light, both are and incandescent; will explain the 
systems of its distribution, regulation, and measurement; and will indicate some 
of its future possibilities. 


Electricity in the Household, by A. E. Kenne ty, chief electrician in 
the laboratory of Thomas A. Edison, at Orange, N. J. Mr. Kennelly will write 
of the many ingenious devices which are rapidly coming into use to add to the 
convenience of managing household affairs. 


Other articles will treat of the relations of Electricity to the Human 
Body, by Doctor M. ALLEN Starr, a physician of high reputation as an inves- 
tigator of recent advances in medical science; Electricity in Warfare on 
Land and Sea, by Lieutenant W. S. Hucues, of the United States Navy, and 
Lieutenant Joun Muriuis, of the United States Army; and Electricity in 
Large Industries, by a high authority to be subsequently announced. 


25 cents a number. $3.00 a year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Che New ork Cribune. 





A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MASSKS, 


but especially for 
REPUBLICANS, FAMILIES, AND VETERANS. 


Tue Trisune is acknowledged to be the greatest of Republican news- 
papers. Those who want the true doctrine, especially on Protection to In- 


dustry and the duty of the country to Union Veterans, should have Tue 
TRIBUNE. 


A special feature of the contents of Toe Tripune, this summer, will be 
letters from the far North-West. Public attention is now directed toward 
the new states. Tue Trisune has sent a brilliant and competent corre- 
spondent to reveal to Eastern readers the character of the country, the prog- 
ress of the people, and the advantages of the North-West to immigration. 
Wonderful in resources and scenery, full of opportunities, and able to furnish 
homes to millions, they are still not yet properly known. Extended space 
will be given to the correspondent’s letters from Dakota, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, and Washington. Publication began April 23d in Tae Semt-Wrek ty 
TriBune, and will be continued every week without break. These articles 
will be of direct interest to every man now living in the North-West, and 
their subscriptions to THe Trisune are invited. The cream of these letters 
will appear in Toe Weexkty Trisune, price $1.00 a year; all of them will 
appear in the Sem1-WEEKLy, price $2.00 a year. 


History of the Centennial Celebration in New York. 


Tue Trisvune has issued a pamphlet of about 140 pages, containing a com- 
plete account of the recent three days celebration in New York city, and the 
steps by which the monster demonstration was organized. No better 
souvenir of the celebration can be kept, either by those who took part, or 


who viewed the ceremonies, or even by those who were unable to come. 
25 cents a copy. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 25 cents acopy. Full returns of the Presiden- 
tial election. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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LAKESIDE HOUSE, 


WEIRS, N. H., - - LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


GEO. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


Nearest house to Lake. Groves of pine and hard wood in close proximity. No 
marshy lands. No mosquitoes. The entire water-supply is from springs located on 
Doe’s mountain, the quality of which cannot be excelled. Laundry pe news stand con- 
nected. All trains stop at Weirs. The house is connected with the depot and steam- 
boat landing by a plank walk. Broad piazzas surround the house, and the rooms sre 
large and airy. ‘The table will be kept at the usual high standard. In connection are 
several cottages for those of the house who prefer to occupy them. 

Livery and boarding stable first-class. Carriages for excursion -parties. Experienced 
drivers. Prices moderate. 


Weirs is 100 miles from Boston and the same distance from Fabyan House. 
RATES OF BOARD. 
June and September, $2.00 per day ; $7.00 per week. 


July and August, 33.00 per day; $8.00 to $15.00 _ week, according to room and 
number of occupants. Special rates for the season. or all information, apply to 


Ee 
1889. 
HOTEL WINNECOETTE, 


Weirs, N. H., Lake Winnipesaukee. 


CHAS. E. SLEEPER, GEO. W. WEEKS, 
Manager. Proprietor. 


It has the most commanding view of Winnipesaukee and the mountain ranges of any 
house about the lake. One half the sleeping apartments face the lake. 

The air is always cool and invigorating. 

A beautiful grove, containing three acres of pine and hard wood on the north-west 
side of the house, supplied with seats, swings, &c., affords a most delightful and health- 
ful resort for recreation and rest. 

@ First-class table, fresh milk, fruit, and vegetables supplied from gardens connected. 

Telephone, livery and boarding stable. A barge will be run hourly between this 
house and the Lakeside at a merely nominal fare. 

The house is one third of a mile from steamboat landing and depot. Free carriage 
connecting with all trains for the accommodation of patrons to and from the station. 

The house will be opened June 1. Charles E. Sleeper, Manager, formerly proprietor 
of Atlantic House, Hampton Beach. 

No pains will be spared to make this house one that in every respect shall please the 
most fastidious. 


GEO. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


TERMS: June and September, the pleasantest months of the year, $7.00 per week. 

July and August. Prices will be according to room and number of occupants,—from 
$8.00 upwards. 

Special rates to parties and families for month or season. 

Write for further information to the undersigned. 


CHARLES E. SLEEPER, Manager. 








Loan and Trust Savings Bank, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
ASSETS, - - - 








$2,217,342.08. 


J. E. SARGENT, President. 
J.S. NORRIS, Vice-President. 


J. E. SARGENT, 
L. DOWNING, Jr., 


J. S. NORRIS, 


JOHN F. JONES, 
SILAS CURTIS, 
JOHN M. MITCHELL, 





THE REYMOND SYPHON SYRINGE, 


JOHN F. JONES, Treasurer. 
FRED N. LADD, Teller. 


TRUSTEES. 


HOWARD A. DODGE, 
L. W. COGSWELL, 
PAUL R. HOLDEN, 
HOWARD L. PORTER, 
J. C. NORRIS, 

J. C. LINEHAN. 


The Best Syringe Manufactured, for the Following Reasons : 


ist. ANY QUANTITY of ENEMA can be used. 
2d. NO EXERTION is required on the Part of the Patient. 
3d. There are NO VALVES or Complicated Parts. 
4th. The Presence of an ATTENDANT is not Required. 


5th. On Account of the LOW PRICE. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, WITH FIVE TUBES, ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS. 


The attention of phy. 
sicians is respectfully 
called to the Rey- 
mond Syphon Syr- 
inge. Itis well known 
that the fountain 
and valve syringes 
in the market do not 

ve satis‘action, 
the former from the 
fact that the bag, or 
fountain, which does 
not hold enough, must 
be repeatedly filled, to 
the great inconven- 
ience of the patient, 
besides being very in- 
convenient to hang up; 
the latter because of 
the exertion required 
to operate the bulb. 
This becomes a very 
tiresome task when a 
large quantity of ene- 
ma is to be used. 














In the treatment of 
all inflammatory con- 
ditions of the vagina 
or uterus, a much 
larger quantity of wa- 
ter should be used 
than usual. 

No other syringe 
affords so convenient 
and pleasant a method 
of properly using the 

nal — 
o other syringe 
is as well adapted to 


eases of the ear. 
No other syringe 
is as perfect as a ma- 
sal douche. With 
the Spray Tube this 
syringe can be used 
for distributing dis- 
infectants about the 
sick-room, and for 
cleansing wounds. 


It can be used for sprinkling house plants and for decanting eure 


in fact, when the usefulness of this instrument is fully appreciated it will be found 
Ppensable. Made by the 


FITCH & REYMOND MANUF’NG COMPANY, 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ndis- 











Safe Investments. 





$50,000 
PER 7 CENT. 


FUNDING BONDS, 
OF RIO GRAND COUNTY, COLORADO. 
Denominations, $100, $500, and $1,000. 


Interest payable Jan. 1 and July 1, at New York. 


Debenture Bonds 
In $100, $500, and $1,000 pieces. 


Interest, 6 per cent., payable Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1, at the 
National Bank of Redemption, Boston. 


Real Estate Bonds, 


city property worth from three to five times the 
amount of the mortgage. 


Interest payable semi-annually at our office. 


In a business of sixteen years, covering the investment of over $10,000,000, no 
investor has had to wait a day for interest or principal on a mortgage taken of us. 

Interest and principal of all securities purchased of us will be paid at our office, 
if desired. 

Any marketable securities taken in exchange at full market prices. Persons 
holding United States, or other high-priced bonds, would do well to exchange, 


thereby saving the premium, and greatly increasing their income. 


Crippen, Lawrence & Co. 


CONCORD, N. H. SALINA, KAN. DENVER, COL. 





J. M. Stewart & Song 


are prepared to furnish 


Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
SHADES, WALL PAPERS, 


Mattresses, Spring Beds, Refrigerators, 


LAMPS, CHINA AND GLASS, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
and everything pertaining to a 
First-Class House~Furnishing Store 
at the Lowest Market Prices for Seasonable Goods. 


een neeneneenesenenesesseseneesseneeeees 


Connected with our store, which occupies four floors with 
basements, reached by passenger elevator, is a store=house 
and furnishing=rooms, upholstery and mattress shop. 


Estimates and bids, with samples, submitted tf desired. 


We invite your personal inspection of our ware-rooms. 


J. M. Stewart & Song, 


122 to 128 No. Main St., CONCORD, N. H. 


Opp. State House. 





